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BARRY ST. LEGER. 


Amonc the field officers,of the British 
army in America during our old war for 
independence, Barry St. LEGER appeared 
conspicuous on one or two occasions. He 
was small in stature, active, ambitious, con- 

ceited, brave, mild-mannered and humane. 


St. Leger was ‘descended from one of 
those Huguenots of France who swarmed 
over to England after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes toward the close of 
the seventeenth century. He was born 
about the year 1737. and entered the 
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British army as an Ensign in the 28th 
Regiment of Foot in 1756, The follow- 
ing year he accompanied his regiment to 
America and served under the chief com- 
mand of General Abercrombie. He was 
ambitious, aid by good conduct soon rose 
to the rank of Captain, in which position 
he served at the siege and capture of Louis- 
bourg, in 1758, in the 48th regiment, Col. 
Webb, which was composed of 932 men. 
That regiment accompanied Wolfe in his 
expedition against Quebec in the summer 
of 1759, and bore a conspicuous part in 
the battle there in September. The last 
order given by the dying Wolfe who was 
mortally wounded in that fight, was: ‘‘ Go, 
one of you, my lads, to Colonel Burton ; 
tell him to march Webb’s regiment with 
all speed down to Charles’s river, to cut 
off the retreat of the fugitives from the 
bridge.’’ ‘lhen turning on his side, he 
added: ‘* Now, God be praised, I will die 
in peace,’’ and expired. St. Leger, who 
was in Webb’s regiment, behaved gallantly 
near the bridge in checking the flight of 
the French, and was slightly wounded. 


St. Leger was commissioned Major of 


the 95th Regiment of Foot in 1762. Ten 
years later he was promoted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel; and in 1775 he was sent to 
Canada with the 34th Regiment of Foot. 
He first appeared conspicuous in the sum- 


mer of 1777, when he commanded a motley’ 


force of Regulars, Tories and Indians to 
co-operate with General Burgoyne by in- 
vading the Mohawk Valley by way of 
Oswego. The details of that invasion, in 
which he was accompanied by Sir John 
Johnson in command. of Tories, and 
Brant as leader of the Indians, is familiar 
to every student of American history. 
The expedition ended in his abandonment 
of the siege of Fort Stanwix, on the site of 
Rome, and flight back to Lake Ontario. 
After that expedition, St. Leger was 
promoted to Colonel, and commanded 
scouts and rangers on our northern frontier 
under the chief command of General 
Haldimand, lieutenant-governor of Can- 
ada, and carried on a sort of guerrilla war- 
fare at times. His headquarters were at 
Montreal. In the summer of 1781, it 
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seemed desirable to Haldimand that some 
conspicuous officers, soldiers or civilians, 
should be made prisoners, for exchange. 
So thought Sir Henry Clinton at New 
York, and he tried to capture Governor 
George Clinton. General Schuyler, then 
out of the military service, but one of the 
most efficient opposers of the British in 
the Northern Department, appeared, in the 
eyes of Governor Haldimand, a peculiarly 
rich prize to be seized, and he sanctioned 
a plan proposed’ by St. Leger for his cap- 
ture. ‘That officer sent a scout on pretence 
of observation, but with secret instructions 
to penetrate to Albany and carry off Gen- 
eral Schuyler. In August, 1781, the scout 
hovered in the pine forests between Albany 
and Schenectady, and a portion of them, 
led by a bold Tory named Walter Meyer, 
made their way cautiously to the grounds 
of General Schuyler (now at the head of 
Schuyler street), then about half a mile 
south of the city of Albany. At that time, 
the General had a guard of six men, half 
of whom were on duty at a time. On a 
very hot evening, the three guards were 
lying upon the grass in front of Schuyler’s 
mansion, and the General's family and 
himself were sitting in the front hall, when 
a servant announced that a stranger at the 
back gate desired to speak to him. The 
stranger’s errand was correctly guessed. 
The guards were aroused ; the doors were 
closed, and these and the windows were 
barred. A bandiof Indians and Tories 
rushed in through the gate, overpowered 
the guard, and broke into the basement of 
the house. The family had fled to an 
upper room, when Mrs. Schuyler observed 
that, in her-haste, she had left her infant 
in the cradle in the hall below. She was 
about to descend to get her babe, when the 
General interposed and prevented her. 
Her third daughter (afterward the wife of 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, the last of the 
‘* Patroons ’’) rushed down the stairs and 
snatched the babe from the cradle just as 
some of the intruders came into the hall. 
One of them hurled a sharp tomahawk at 
her as she flew up the stairs. It just 
missed the infant’s head, and it cut the 
dress of the young girl. Meyer saw her, 














and called out (thinking she was a servant): 
‘*Wench! wench ! where is your master ?’’ 
With great presence of mind, she said: 
‘*Gone to alarm the town.’’ 

Meyer’s followers were then in the dining- 
room plundering it of silver plate and 
other valuable articles. He called them 
together for consultation. At that moment 
General Schuyler threw up a window, and 
called loudly as if speaking toa multitude : 
‘*Come on, my brave fellows! surround 
the house and secure the villains.’’ The 
marauders instantly fled, carrying with 
them considerable booty. 

Several weeks afterward it was ascer- 
tained that the plunderers were a part of 
ascout sent out by St. Leger, in charge of an 
officer. General Lord Stirling was then 
in command at Albany, and he wrote a 
sharp letter of reproof to St. Leger, then 
at Montreal, which seems to have excited 
that officer’s ire, and drew from him a re- 
ply addressed to ‘*‘ General William Alex- 
ander,’’ (the family name of Lord Stirling), 
refusing to. recognise his earldom, At the 
same time General Schuyler wrote a cour- 
teous letter to St. Leger, complaining of 
the plunder of his house by troops under 
the colonel’s command, and asking for a 
return of his plate. To this letter St. 
Leger made the following answer : 


** Nov. 7th 1781. 






























Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge your 
letter by the same conveyance that brought 
me General Stirling’s. 

Willing to construe prejudice, preposses- 
sion in favor of; and as the soldier, that 
defends his officer, or the servant his mas- 





1 Governor Haldimand. 


2 The plate was never returned to General 
Schuyler. One of the articles rescued from the 
crucible, was a silver tureen. In 1848, the writer 
was standing before Trumbull’s picture of the 
“Surrender of Burgoyne,” in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, in which General Schuyler 
appears conspicuous as the only one in citizen’s 
dress, A stranger standing near inquired : “ Who is 
the man in citizen’s dress?” He was answered, 
“General Schuyler.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, “ three 
weeks ago I ate soup out of a silver tureen, in 
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ter, ought to be held in a high degree of 
veneration, I will mention your request to 
his Excellency, the commander-in-chief,' 
and do what I can to further your wishes. 
I beg you to be assured that the liberties 
an officer and his party took with a small 
part of your plate, gave me the greatest 
mortification ; the intent of that scout 
being for very different purposes. The 
moment I heard it, I did everything in my 
power to rescue from the hands of a 
scoundrelly silversmith what had escaped 
the disfigurations of his crucible, which is 
now in my possession, and ought to have 
reached you before this, but for the blun- 
der of a flag to Vermont.’ 

Nothing appearing to me improper in 
your letter to Mr. Stevenson, it shall be 
carefully forwarded. 

Having written to General Stirling and 
closed my letter to him before 1 read 
yours, I fear I have been guilty of a mis- 
nomer, but if I have, the High Chamber 
of Great Britain have fallen into the same 
error. At any rate I must take the liberty 
to say, that the style and tenor of his 
letter did not demand from me overstrained 
acts of politeness, either to his person or 
sentiments, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your Most Obedient and Most Humble 

Servant, Barry St. LEGER, 


GENERAL SCHUYLER. 


St. Leger was promoted to Colonel in 
1780, and returned to England at the 
close of the war, where he died in the 
year 1789, when he was a little past fifty 
years of age. 


Canada, which was carried off. from General 
Schuyler’s house during the Revolution.” It was 
doubtless a part of the plate alluded to m St. 
Leger's letter, 

8 William Alexander made an undoubted right- 
eous claim to the title, by inheritance, of Earl of 
Stirling. He prosecuted his claim before the 
House of Commons, but that body rejected it. He, 
however, assumed the title, and it was awarded to 
him in America. In all of his official letters during 
the Revolution, he signed them “ Stirling.” 


| 


/ 
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NAVAL CAMPAIGN ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN IN 1776. 


The Recorp is indebted to the Hon, WiNnsLow C, 
Watson, of Port Kent, N. Y., for the following 
interesting sketch of one of the most important 
events in the history of our old war for inde- 
yendence, Asa whole, this paper throws new 
fight upon the subject. In the next and con- 
cluding portion of the paper, Mr, Watson makes 
statements and advances theories, well supported 
by facts and probabilities, which indicate that 
hitherto historians have been in error in their ac- 
counts of the most important movements of the 
American fleet, namely the method of their 
escape from Valcour Strait unperceived by the 
British, 

THE force and appropriateness of the 
aboriginal name of Lake Champlain, ‘* Ca- 
niadere-guarante,’’ (The Lake that is tine 
gate of the Country) was never more evi- 
dent, than at the close of the calamitous 
campaign in Canada of 1775. It was the 
only avenue accessible to either party for 
military operations, On both sides, its 
shores were enveloped by dark and illimit- 
able forests, the mazes of which were im- 
penetrable to the march of an army. 
Lofty mountains interposed barriers, that 
arose like ramparts to obstruct every pro- 
gress, while the entire route was occupied 


and crossed by streams, sometimes deep- 


and often dashing and foaming through 
profound and impassable gorges. ‘The ad- 
vance of an army and indeed the progress 
of any band of civilized men on either 
side of the lake, was inexorably opposed 
by an imperious nature. The Indians 
may have formed a devious track through 
a wilderness, pathless to all others. 

The lake was literally a broad and avail- 
able portal to the power that could main- 
tain a naval ascendancy on its sequestered 
waters. From the opening of the contest, 
tt had been obvious that the control of the 
lake was of the highest importance to the 
military operations of both parties. The 
capture of the Champlain fortresses in 
May ’75, and the energetic action that ef- 
fected the seizure of the vesse’s at Skenes- 
boro’ and St. Johns, secured to the pa- 
triots a temporary ascendancy that imparted 


incalculable advantages to their move- 
ments. 

When the American army evacuated 
Canada, every material and craft was sedu- 
lously destroyed, that was calculated to fa- 
cilitate the designs of the enemy to re- 
cover their preponderance upon the lake. 
A large number of batteaux required for 
the transit of the American army through 
the lake, with incredible toil were drawn 
up the rapids at Chambly, but every 
vesse] and naval material which could not 
be transported was burned or rendered 
unavailable. At St. Johns the same pur- 
pose was executed, and not a shallop was 
left to aid the English in a pursuit. A 
single vessel in process of building, was 
dismembered under the supervision of 
Arnold, each timber carefully marked and 
afterwards reconstructed at Ticonderoga. 

The. plan was early adopted by the 
British Ministry, and it was cherished as 
their favorite policy with an irrepressible 
determination throughout the war, which 
contemplated combined movements of two 
distinct armies, each directed towards the 
same point. One of these armies, whose 
success was wholly contingent upon an as- 
cendancy on the lake, it was designed 
should advance from Canada, seize the 
works at Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
and from that commanding position precipi- 
tate itself upon the valley of the Hudson, 
and, descending along the shores, should 
occupy Albany, where, in the contempla- 
tion of the plan, it would be joined by 
another powerful armament which was to 
ascend that river from New York. A suc- 
cessful execution of this programme must 
have secured the occupation of the Hudson 
and effected the military dismemberment 
of the Colonies. It would have produced 
an isolation of New England, which was 
regarded by the Ministry as the focus and 
embodiment of the rebellion, and severed 
the intercourse that imparted to the mea- 
sures of Congress so much of their vigor 














and efficiency. The policy was doubtless 
wise and sagacious, and its consummation 
would have surrounded the cause of Inde- 
pendcnce with vast and aggravated em- 
barrassments and difficulties ; but whether 
the sanguine expectation of England, that 
such a result would be decisive of the 
struggle, was well founded, is another and 
a far different problem. The conflict 
might have been protracted and additional 
sufferings and sacrifices been evolved from 
the furnace of accumulated afflictions, but 
the cause and the purposes of Independence 
would never have been abandoned. The 
theatre of the war may have been changed, 
and possibly the determination of Wash- 
ington executed, that if driven from the 
Atlantic coast he would lead his army 
beyond the mountains, and, protected by 
their inaccessible fastnesses would main- 
tain a perpetual warfare until freedom 
should be achieved. 

When the army of Sir Guy Carleton, 
which was intended to co-operate in these 
movements, reached the waters of Lake 
Champlain, its further progress by land 
was arrested by the natural impediments I 
have described. The lake furnished the 
only pathway for an invasion of the Colo- 
nies from this direction. To securea naval 
superiority on these waters became the 
paramount object of the British commander, 
and to defeat that purpose the earnest 
policy of the American Congress. An 
animated struggle, inspired by these con- 
flicting views, ensued, but sustained by an 
infinite disparity between the parties in 
both material meansand financial resources. 
The unbounded capacities of England in 
wealth and in the materials for constructing 
and equipping a fleet, could be combated 
only by a fervor of patriotic zeal and the 
unyielding determination and stern ener- 
gies, that inflamed and nerved the spirit 
of the country. 

The treasury of the kingdom was open 
to the requisitions of Carleton ; the arsenals 
at Quebec were laden with every element 
necessary to the construction, equipment 
and arming of a fleet ; accomplished archi- 
tects were present, ready to execute the 
ardent designs of the commander ; ships 
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were lying in the St. Lawrence, whose un- 

employed crews were subject toa moment’s 
draft to supply the vessels on the lake, and 
veteran officers were watching in deep 
solicitude for the privilege of embarking 
in that service, In addition to all these 
financial and physical advantages, three 
formidable ships had sailed directly from 
the dockyards of England, and equipped 
for active service under a singular misap- 
prehension of the Admiralty, that no 
natural obstruction would interpose to their 
entrance directly from the Ocean into the 
lake. ; 

This extraordinary ignorance of the 
geography and topographical arrangement 
of America, was betrayed in both wars 
between the countries, and created not only 
ludicrous mistakes but sometimes led to 
sinister complications. ' 

These ships were necessarily dismantled, 
taken to pieces, conveyed over the Chambly 
rapids and reconstructed at St. Johns. 
The fact that one of these ships was 
broken up, transported and rebuilt in twen- 
ty-eight days, furnishes ample attestation 
of the amazing energies and prodigious 
resources, that stimulated the operations 
of the British commanders, 

While this vast and adequately sustained 
activity was displayed in Canada, the Re- 
publicans at the other extremity of the 
lake were equally alert and energetic, and 
fired by a fervid enthusiasm, but oppressed 
by a gloomy destitution in resources, that 
would have paralyzed the zeal of any peo- 
ple inspired by less devotion, to a great 
and sacred cause. Happily the patriots 
were in possession of two vessels, the sloop 
seized at Skenesboro’, the day that Ticon- 
deroga surrendered, and the schooner cap- 
tured immediately afterward by Arnold at 
St. Johns, which had been of immense ser- 
vice in the recent campaign, and were at 
this moment of great importance in their 
operations. 





1 It was asserted during the war of 1812, that 
the officials of the Admiralty sent from England 
the same preportional supply of water-casks, to be 
placed on board the vessels operating upon the pure, 
fresh-water lakes in Canada, as was furnished ships 
navigating the ocean.—[W. C, W.] 
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Amid these dark presages, General Gates 
detached Arnold, who in early life had 
had a slight acquaintance with nautical 
affairs, on the desperate duty of creating a 
naval force competent to resist the formi- 
dable fleet which Carleton was constructing 
with marvellous celerity. He enlisted in 
this service with all the indomitable power 
and impulsive zeal that always jmpressed 
his action, whether under the inspiration 
of good or as the incarnation of evil. The 
vessels, except the two already noticed, 
were yet to be constructed ; their timber was 
still green in the forest; their armaments 
were yet to be fabricated and must be 
transported over long and difficult roads ; 
ship-builders were held by imperious duties 
in the navy yards on the Atlantic coast, — 
duties,which could neither be suspended 
nor omitted ; and a trained seaman was 
scarcely récognised in the naval service of 
the Republicans on the lake. The vigorous 
arms of the woodsmen of New England rap- 
idly felled the necessary timber in the adja- 
cent forest; and lumber was furnished in 
sufficient quantity by the mills just erected 
on Wood Creek. Ship-carpenters, compe- 


tent to direct the labor of inexperienced 
workmen, were drawn frem the Southern 
navy yards ; the iron works on Livingston’s 
Manor and at Salisbury produced the 


ordnance, and the patriotic zeal of 
Schuyler furnished the funds by which the 
requisite supplies were purchased for the 
fleet. Most of the materials and supplies, 
however, were remote from the scene of 
action, and could only be made available, 
amid extreme difficulties and embarrass- 
ments and by arduous exertions, which al- 
lowed of noremission either in the ordinary 
hours of toil or in the usual repose of the 
night. Vessel after vessel was built and 
equipped for service with a promptitude 
and assiduity, never surpassed amid the 
same depressing obstacles. 

In August Arnold was ina condition to 
assume active operations, and sailed with 
a small flotilla, consisting of a sloop, three 
schooners and five gondolas, down the lake, 
occupying a narrow passage in the vicinity 


1 Lossing’s Life of Schuyler. 
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of Rouse’s Point. The fact that he was 
compelled to send parties on there to 
prpcure fascines for the construction of 
barricades on the smaller vessels, as a 
protection against boarders, illustrates the 
size and feebleness of his fleet. While 
engaged in this service, the men were at- 
tacked by a body of British and Indians, 
and suffered a loss of several killed and 
wounded. ‘To avoid several, assaults from 
the land, Arnold fell back to a less exposed 
station and moored his vessels near the 
Isle a Motte, in a line across the lake and 
effectually sealed up the British fleet in 
the Richelieu, thus arresting the passage 
of the smallest craft. 

Early in the month of October, Carleton, 
with indefatigable labor, which was anima- 
ted by the zeal his own enthusiasm had im- 
parted to every grade in the service, had 
created a fleet powerful on these waters and 
which would have been respectable in any 
sea. He sailed from St. Johns on the 4th 
of October, with the /wflexible of 20 guns, 
the Maria of 14 guns, Carleton of 12 guns, 
the Zhunderer (a radeau), of 14 heavy guns, 
a gondola, mounting 7 guns, and twenty 
gunboats, armed each with a single gun. 
Besides these batteries, each of these vessels 
carried swivels. The entire fleet embraced 


_ about thirty sail, mounting eighty-nine guns, 


many of which were of the largest calibre. 
It was manned by seven hundred veteran 
sailors drafted from the ships at Quebec, 
besides marines, artillerists and Indians, 
and was accompanied by a flotilla of bat- 
teaux freighted with munitions and supplies. 
Able and tried seamen were in command, 
led by Capt. Thomas Pringle, an accom- 
plished officer.of the Royal Navy ; but the 
expedition was essentially controlled by the 
personal presence and ascendancy of Carle- 
ton, who was on board the schooner Maria. 
In addition to their heavy armament, these 
vessels were supplemented by all the appli- 
ances and materials calculated to impart 
force and efficiency, The Radeau was an 
unique structure which is often mentioned 
in the naval annals of the northern lakes. 
It was scarcely more than a raft or floating 
battery, but constructed with great solidity 
and strength. It was protected only by low 









and slight bulwarks, but, armed with the 
heaviest ordnance, it was a powerful and 
effective craft. 

The squadron that Congress, under all 
these adverse circumstances, had been able 
to equip, was totally inadequate in numbers, 
the weight and strength of its armament and 
the character of its crews, to meet the for- 
midable fleet of England. The American 
squadron embraced fifteen vessels only, of. 
every class, and carried light guns, that ag- 
gregated not one-half the weight of . the 
enemy’s batteries. It was commanded by 
a gallant circle of officers, who had been 
attached to the military arm and not 
familiar with the naval service. The crews 
were composed of brave men, who were 
drafted from the ranks of thearmy. Arnold, 
in his impatient and vehement language, 
pronounced the ‘‘ Marines the refuse of 
every regiment,’’ and that ‘few of the 
seamen were ever wet with salt water ;’’ 
but no men ever fought with greater resolu- 
tion. 

When Arnold was advised by his emissa- 
ries, of Carleton’s preparation to advance, 
he abandoned his moorings and retreated 
upthe lake. After a brief delay he fell back 
to a position he had already selected in the 
narrow strait between Valcour Island and 
the mainland of New York, and anchored in 
a secluded cove on the western: shore of the 
island. Various historians have subjected 
this movement of the American commander 
to astern criticism. It is difficult at this 
day to comprehend or weigh the motives 
that may have dictated this manceuvre. To 
have exposed his squadron, so inferior in 
every respect to the enemy, in a conflict on 
the open lake, would have revealed a des- 
perate recklessness exceeding even the char- 
acteristic temerity of Arnold. When this 
idea was abandoned, two alternatives only 
remained for his decision. He must either 
retreat and place his vessels under the can- 
non of Crown Point or seek a favorable 
position, which might in some degree 
equalize the vast disparity in the forces. 

_ Our space precludes an examination of 
the political and military considerations 
which probably constrained the rejection 
of the first of these alternatives. The Val- 
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cour strait, he had caused to. be explored 
and accurately surveyed in anticipation of 
the course he adopted ; and, possessed of a 
perfect knowledge of the locality, he deem- 
ed it adapted to his purpose. This course 
was not a movement impelled by any incon- 
siderate or hasty impulse. What _ ulferior 
schemes may have been contemplated by 
the fertile and audacious mind of Arnold, 
has never been disclosed, had his covert 
escaped the observation of the British com- 
mander and he had proceeded in the illu- 
sory pursuit of the American fleet. We 
may conceive, that Arnold designed to sud- 
denly precipitate himself on and destroy 
the vast flotilla of batteaux and long-boats 
which were lying in fancied security at the 
outlet of the lake, ready at the call of Carle- 
ton to transport the British army to Crown 
Point, or he may have proposed to harass 
the rear of the enemy’s fleet, and, by scat- 
tering his vessels, to interrupt their commu- 
nications, and, operating singly, to defy pur- 
suit. The motive which he unfolds in his 
letter to Gates, when he writes, ‘‘ We are 
moored in a small bay on the west side of 
the island, as near together as possible, and 
in such form that few vessels can attack us 
at the same time, and those will be exposed 
to the fire of the whole fleet,’’ was forcible 
and doubtless controlling. And he might 
have added, what he fully comprehended, 
that the narrow channel must have placed 
the enemy within range of the light arma- 
ment of the American vessel. 

The imagination of the scholar who may 
survey the theatre of the first naval battle 
in our history, in which fleets combated, 
can scarcely fail to revert to the straits of 
Salamis. ‘The configuration of the place, 
its surroundings, and the cause that inspired 
the sanguinary conflict, were not unlike. 
The mind of Arnold seems to have been 
somewhat embellished by classic culture, 
and it is possible that thoughts like these 
may have aroused in his eccentric spirit 
wild visions of an achievement, under simi- 
lar circumstances and with a like inferiority 
of strength, that should render the spot as 
illustrious in the cause of American freedom 
as Salamis was memorable in the annals of 
Grecian liberty. 
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The refuge that Arnold selected was in 
one of the most lovely parts of one of the 
most beautiful lakes on the earth. At 
that time, a solitary human habitation 
alone interrupted the repose and seclusion 
of the scene, which was in the centre of a 
widely extended and magnificent amphi- 
theatre of mountains, and mantled on 
every side by the primeval forest. <A 
strange and imposing arena for the exhi- 
bition of the passions and the warfare of 
a kindred people. 

The battle in the straits of Valcour was 
one of the most exciting and remarkable 
events of the Revolution. Its scene was 
not only surrounded by strangeness and 
romance, but the incidents that distin- 
guished it, were impressed with the highest 
dramatic force. It was ennobled by ex- 
traordinary and daring tactics, and by acts 
of heroism on both sides that illustrated a 
bright page in naval history. Occurring 
almost within my own domain, its incidents 
have naturally enlisted a strong personal 
interest, which has stimulated a careful 
study not only of the historical documents 
the event had evoked, but of the legends 


and traditions that might explain its inci 


dents. These researches have produced 
the conviction, that in some essential oc- 
currences of the campaign, many of the 
historians of the period have mistaken the 
facts, while there is exposed in the pages 
of these writers a wide divergence of opin- 
ion and statement. 

The dwelling I have already noticed, 
was occupied by a family named Hay, and 
situated directly opposite the bay in which 
the American fleet was riding at anchor. 
They were loyalists and fled into Canada, 
but at the close of the war resumed their 
occupancy of the house, which was stand- 
ing within a recent period. In the year 
1852, while engaged in searching for local 
historic information from every acceptable 
source, I renewed a former acquaintance 
with a Mrs. Elmore, who was a daughter 
of Mr. Hay and a lady of the highest 
respectability. She was then approaching 
her eightieth year, but a recollection of 
the traditions in her family of the incidents 
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of the battle at Valcour, was singularly 
fresh and distinct, and I found her to be a 
full and reliable medium of intelligence on 
the subject. To have been the spectator 
of ascene so terrific and impressive, would 
have been a memorable epoch in the life 
of any person, but to this family, startled 
amid their isolation and burial in the deep 
solitudes of the forest, by the apparition of 
the hostile fleets, was the transcendent 
event of their lives; and the. tremendous 
conflict they witnessed, must in all its inci- 
dents and phases have been indelibly en- 
graven on their memories. In after years 
it doubtless occupied their minds and was 
the theme of their daily conversation. 

Although loyalists, the relations and in- 
tercourse of the Hays with Arnold were 
intimate and constant. The traditions 
they preserved, corroborated the statement 
of Arnold, that his fleet was moored in the 
little bay. The nearly uniform language 
of history represents, that at once, on 
reaching thestrait, his vessels were anchored 
in a line from Valcour to the mainland. 
There appears no rational motive for this 
course, while it must have tended by its 
exposure to the observation of the enetny, 
to defeat the precise purpose that guided 
his movement, the attainment of a dis- 
guised and defensible position. Arnold 
arranged with these friends to display a 
sheet from a designated window, if they 
observed the approach from either direction 
of the British fleet. When that event oc- 
curred they gave the signal, and it was at 
that time, probably, that he deployed his 
vessels into the line. It is difficult to as- 
sume an explanation of this change of 
tactics by Arnold in abandoning the posi- 
tion he had acquired with so much delib- 
eration and care, unless, had the enemy 
entered the strait from the north, he 
proposed to retreat, or he may have con- 
ceived that the strong favorable wind he 
held, might impart advantages superior to 
those he possessed in the original anchor- 
age. 

Early on the morning of the 11th Oc- 
tober, the British fleet, imposing by its 
numbers and powerful in its armament, 















passed Cumberland Head, and, impelled 
by a heavy northerly wind, was pressing 
rapidly towards Crown Point, its place ot 
destination. Its course was directly through 
the centre of the lake, and about two miles 
east of the anchorage of Arnold. When 
it had advanced to a point nearly opposite 
the delta of the Au Sable river and a mile 
or more above the south end of Val- 
cour, its course was suddenly changed in 
the direction of the upper passage into the 
strait. The position of Arnold had doubt- 
less been betrayed to the watchful obser- 
vation of the enemy by the tracery of his 
topmasts piercing above the forest. It is 
evident that, earlier than this, the British 
commander was ignorant of the station of 
the American fleet, otherwise the simplest 
nautical science must have suggested the 
obvious maneeuvre of entering the strait 
at the north before the wind, a manoeuvre 
which would have secured every facility 
of attack, or by a division of the fleet, 
the strength of which amply warranted the 
scheme, the American squadron, assailed 
on one side and intercepted on the other, 
must have incurred an inevitable ruin, that 
skill could not have escaped nor courage 
averted. 

Every attempt by the British fleet to 
close with the American squadron was 
baffled by the severe northerly wind, but 
at 11 o’clock A, M. the gunboats, by the 
force of sweeps and rowing, obtained a 
position where their heavy gun$ opened 
upon a part of the American vessels. 
These gunboats were promptly and with 
great effect sustained by Capt. Dacres in 
the Carleton. 

The fleet of Arnold which he had as- 
sembled in the straits, consisted of the 
sloop Euterprise, mounting ten guns, and 
schooner Royal Savage, mounting twelve 
guns; the schooner Revenge, eight guns, 
the galley Zee, six guns, the galleys Wash- 
ington, Congress and Trumbull, each carry- 
ing eight guns, and eight gondolas, each 
mounting three guns. The aggregate 
armament of these fifteen vessels was 
eighty-four guns, but all of which were 
of light calibre. These were supplemented 
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by a large number of small swivels, which 
were practically of little utility. 

The Royal Savage, supported by three 
galleys, advanced in front of the American 
line, and a very severe action ensued between 
these vessels and the leading British de- 
tachment. The Royal Savage received 
for sometime the concentrated fire of the 
enemy, and was terribly crippled. The 
impression is created by various authors, 
that Arnold in this engagement was in the; 
personal charge of the Royal Savage ; but 
that this idea was mistaken, is evident from 
his letter to Gates, in which he states, 
‘* The schooner by some bad management 
fell to the leeward and was first attacked. 
One of her masts was wounded and her 
rigging shot away. Her captain thought 
prudent to run her on the Point of Val- 
cour, where all the men were saved.’’ She 
was burnt by the enemy during the night 
and sank in shallow water where her hulk 
is still visible. It is not improbable that 
he used the finest vessel of his squadron 
occasionally as his flag-ship ; and it is certain 
that she carried all his papers and ward- 
robe, which were lost in her destruction. 
This fact excited the rumor that she was 
heavily freighted with public coin, and in- 
flamed a popular cupidity that was for more 
than half acentury untiring in attempts for 
its recovery.' 








1 She has frequently in late years been explored 
by expert divers, with no results except the recovery 
of a few interesting relics, as a bursted gun and a 
piece of oak plank as heavy and black almost as 
ebony. More than once, by the use of ordinary ap- 
pliances, the hulk has been raised to the surface, but 
as often broke away and sank deeper in her bed of 
sand. Scientific mechanicians. confidently assert, 
that by the application of appropriate skilland machi- 
nery, she might be lifted up and floated. . The fancy 
can hardly conceive of a more interesting memorial 
of the Revolution, could this wreck be exhumed and 
exhibited, after the slumber of a hundred years, with 
the hull essentially in the condition in which it went 
down, torn and riddled by balls, and black and char- 
red with fire, 

Dr. Lossing in his Life of Schuyler states, that he 
found among the Schuyler papers a painting of the 
Royal Savage, which he has reproduced. She appears 
a stately schooner, under full sail, with six port-holes 
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on each side, Her most attractive feature is the 
anomalous flag that floats from her topmast. It is 
a singular commentary on the indefinite aspect of 
the times. It asserts the idea of Independence, but 
does not wholly repel fealty to England. The 
stripes glow in their youthful radiance, but: instead 
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of the stars, the flag bears the quartering of Britain 
by a display of the Union Cross, 

The author js indebted to the publishers of the 
“Life and Times of Philip Schuyler,’ (Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co.,) for the use of the’ picture of the 
Royal Savage, here given.—[W. C. W.] 


THE ROYAL SAVAGE, 





ARNOLD AND A GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Samuel 
L. Shober, of Philadelphia, for a copy of 
the following correspondence. The origi- 
nal copy from the proceedings of the Court- 
Martial, from which this has been taken, 
isin the handwriting of Colonel ANrHoNny 
James Morris, a member of the court, 
and an ancestor of Mr. Shober. 

This correspondence, it is believed, has 
never been published. It throws additional 
light upon the character of Benedict Ar- 
nold. Haughty, disobedient and dishon- 
est, he drew upon the army in Canada, 
whilst he was in temporary command of it, 
the ill-will of the Canadians, Egotistical, 
zealous, quarrelsome and untruthful, he 
persecuted his inferiors, shifted his grave 
faults from his own shoulders to those of 


others who were innocent, and constantly 
offended his superiors by insubordination. 
Nothing but his bravery, wealth of re- 
sources and a military spirit which was 
much needed in the army, saved him from 
dismissal from it long before he tried to 
betray his country. 

Among the noble officers of the Northern 
Army in the Spring of 1776 was Colonel 
Moses Hazen, a man above reproach, and 
one of the most honorable and useful 
soldiers in that department. He was 
residing near St. Johns, in Canada, when 
the war broke out, and was a half-pay 
British officer, having served under Wolfe 
in his expedition against Quebec. A man 
of wealth and influence, he was exceed- 
ingly useful in furnishing supplies to the 









American army which first invaded Can- 
ada. The consequence of his attachment 
to the republican cause was the loss of 
all his property. His energy and honesty 
gained for him the ill-will ‘of Arnold, who 
was, it is believed by the best informed 
students of our history, putting money in 
his purse, by extortions at Montreal. He 
charged Colonel Hazen with various mis- 
demeanors, among them neglect and waste 
of the public stores at Chambly, cruel treat- 
ment of British prisoners at that post, 
&c. These charges were communicated 
to Congress, when that body, on the 
30th of July, requested General Schuyler 
to inquire into the conduct of Colonel 
Hazen, and to *‘ put such conduct into a 
proper channel for trial and punishment.”’ 
The result was the proceedings of the gen- 
eral court-martial here alluded to. 

At that time General Gates was intrigu- 
ing deeply to supplant General Schuyler. 
Congress had given Gates the command 
of the troops then z# Canada. When he 
arrived at Ticonderoga they were out of 
Canada, yet he insisted that his commission 
gave him command of the Northern Army 
wherever it might be. To this assumption 
Schuyler called the attention of Congress. 
That body informed Gates that he was 
mistaken, and he sullenly lowered his. pre- 
tensions, Anxious to make friends among 
the general officers of the Northern Army, 
Gates favored Arnold at that time, every 
way in his power. He knew that Arnold 
had a great admiration for General Schuy- 
ler, and he sought to transfer that admira- 
tion from Schuyler to himself, by acts of 
generosity and distinguished favor." The 
contemptuous manner in-which he treated 
the respectful request of the court-martial 
and shielded Arnold, by an abrupt dissolu- 
tion of that body, can be accounted for 
only as a logical act of Gates in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of his case. 


Joun SEDGWICK, Wa. MAxwELL. 
the other members I. P. DE Haas. 
on command, 


Col. Cortlandt, A. J. Morris. 


ISRAEL SHRIEVE. 
viz. : FRANCIS JOHNSTONE. 
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The Recorp finds no mention in the 
Journals of Congress, of the receipt of this 
correspondence by that body. Gates, 
probably, did not forward it. That Colo- 
nel Hazen was considered innocent by that 
body may be inferred by friendly transac- 
tions with him in October following, and 
his subsequent promotion in the army. 
The correspondence is as follows : 


Ticonderoga, August 19th, 1776. 

Sik : 

We have taken the liberty to inclose to 
you, some papers containing part of the 
proceedings of a general court-martial 
lately held here ; which we beg you would 
lay before Congress. We are sorry to take 
up any part of your time with them, but 
have been forced to it, by General Arnold’s 
appeal ; which we believe is heretofore 
unheard of,. as it is from the sentence of a 
General Court-Martial. We have sent an 
account of the transactions, as they hap- 
pened ;—naked and unadorned, for we are 
under no apprehension of censure, con- 
scious that we had nothing but the good 
of our country and the discipline of the 
army in view. If we deserve censure at 
all, we conceive it to be for not having 
exercised that power we were certainly 
invested with; but which we declined, 
upon motives of consideration for the 
General, in hopes he might thereby be- 
come sensible of the impropriety of his 
conduct, and saved usa very disagreeable 
alternative. ‘That it had not that effect, 
was not our fau’t. We will detain you 
but one moment longer ;—while we make 
this remark—(viz:—) There must be in 
the army, as in every other society, some 
superior court of dernier resort ;—whether 
a general court-martial be that court or 
not, lies with the Congress to determine: 

We have the honour of subscribing our- 
selves, Your Honor’s most obd’t servants, 

Enocu Poor, President. 
2 Wan. Bonn. 


® .ELisHA PorTER. 
- Tuomas Poor. 
a JONATHAN IRVING. 


NICHOLAS HUZZACKER. 


To Hon’* Joun Hancock, President of Congress. 


——~ - % ee no 
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GENERAL ARNOLD’S PROTEST. 


As the Court have refused accepting 
my principal ‘evidence, Major Scott, after 
my having declared to them on honor, 
that he had punctually obeyed my orders, 
respecting the goods he had in charge from 
Montreal to Chamblee, and of course is 
not in the least interested in the event of 
Col. Hazen’s trial ;—I do solemnly pro- 
test against their proceedings and refusal, 
as unprecedented, and I think unjust. 

B. ARNOLD, 
Brig. General. 


General Arnold having offered the above 
protest to the Court, for the entry of it on 
their minutes, which appears to them il- 
legal, illiberal and ungentlemanlike: for 
these reasons, they have objected to its 
entry and refuse the same. The Court 


likewise directed the President to demand 
satisfaction of the General,—(viz). 


Sir : 

As you have evidently called in ques- 
tion, not only the honor, but the justice 
likewise of this Court, by the illiberal pro- 
test you exhibited ; the Court have direct- 
ed me, and as President of this Court, I 
esteem it my duty to inform you, that you 
have drawn upon yourself their just resent- 
ment, and that nothing but an open ac- 
knowledgment of your error will be re- 
ceived as satisfactory. 


THE GENERAL’S ANSWER. 


Gentlemen : 

The very extraordinary vote of the 
Court, and directions given to the Presi- 
dent, and his still more extraordinary de- 
mand, are in my opinion ungenteel and in- 
decent reflections on a superior officer, 
which the nature and words of my protest 
will by no means justify ;—nor was it de- 
signed as you have construed it. Iam not 
conversant with courts-martial ; but this 
I may venture to say ;—they are composed 
of men not infallible. Even you may have 
erred. Congress will judge between us, to 
whom I will desire the General to trans- 
mit the proceedings of this Court. This I 
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can assure you, I shall ever, in public or 
private, be ready to support the character 
of a man of honor, and as your very nice 
and delicate honor, in your apprehension 
is injured, you fnay depend, as soon as this 
disagreeable service is at an end (which 
God grant may soon be the case) I will by 
no means withhold from any gentleman of 
the Court the satisfaction his nice honor 
may require. 
Your demand I shall not comply with. 
B, ARNOLD, 


Ticonderoga, 
August 1st, 1776. 

To the Court-Martial : 

The Court-Martial, still unwilling to 
exercise that power with which they were 
fully vested, wrote the following letter to 
Major-General Gates, giving him a suc- 
cinct account of the rise and progress of 
the dispute between them and General 
Arnold, expecting by this means, to re- 
ceive the satisfaction they demanded, and 
thereby avoid further altercation. 

Sir: 

We do not doubt of your having heard, 
that this Court has taken umbrage at some 
part of General Arnold’s behavior, in the 
course of his prosecution of Col. Hazen. 

We are sensible, men of rank should be 
treated with delicacy. We are also sen- 
sible, that it is our duty to maintain the 
dignity and authority of the Court-Mar- 
tial; and that an attempt to lessen the 
one, or render the other contemptible, is 
proportionably a greater offence as the 
person who makes the attempt is in a 
station more elevated ; and that the pass- 
ing over Such an attempt, must have the 
worst effects on the discipline of the army. 
We know that we have power to compel 
parties before us, to decent behavior, 
and to punish insults offered to us. ’Tis 
a power incident to Courts, and without 
which they would be ridiculous and nuga- 
tory. ’Tis a power we wish not to exer- 
cise—in the case of General Arnold es- 
pecially. A power, however, which we 
must use in his case, unless he gives this 
court the satisfaction they have demanded. 











































Justice to the army and to our country 
requires it of us. 

The case is shortly this: A witness 
was offered to the court, to support the 
charge brought by Genl. Arnold against 
Col. Hazen, to whom exception was 
taken that he was interested in the event 
of the trial, and therefore not admis- 
sible. The Court, after hearing the al- 
legations of both parties, adjudged that 
he was interested and rejected him ;—other 
witnesses were called, and the trial went 
on. After some time General Arnold again 
pressed for the admission of the above 
witness, at the same time observing to the 
Court, that he would enter a protest on 
their minutes, unless his request should be 
granted. He was refused. He then 
offered his protest against our proceedings, 
couched, as we think, in indecent terms, 
and directly impeaching the justice of the 
Court. 

If he thought, by this protest, to stop 
the proceedings, he certainly has not con- 
sidered how far that practice would lead. 
If either party has a right to stop the 
proceedings by protest, both parties must 
have the right ; and then there needs noth- 
ing more to screen every offender from 
punishment. And on the other hand, it 
would expose a person, who might have 
the misfortune to be obnoxious to his su- 
perior officer, to perpetual persecution. 
However conscious of his innocence, in 
vain would he expect redress from a Gene- 
ral Court-Martial ;—for in the moment 
when he had a well founded expectation 
ef an honorable acquittal, a protest ap- 
pears and blasts it all, and sends him back 
to his room a melancholy prisoner. But 
on the contrary, if his design was no more 
than by an entry of his protest on our 
minutes, to operate against the justice and 
equity of our proceedings, we must and 
do consider ourselves, as an improper 
conveyance to our superiors, of that pro- 
test which was so replete with crimina- 
tion and abuse. We would add, that the 
illiberal sentiments of the protest was not 
the only injury offered us ;—the whole of 
the General’s conduct during the course 
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of the trial, was marked with contempt 
and disrespect towards the Court; and by 
his extraordinary answer he has added 
insult to injury. 

We mention these things, that you may 
know, whatever our motives in this matter, 
and our principal design in this, is, that 
through you, General Arnold may know the 
light in which we have seen the matter; 
which we flatter ourselves you will readily 
see the propriety of, and for the regard you 
have for the honor, discipline and subor- 
dination of the army, you will not, by a 
sudden dissolution, put it out of our power 
to obtain that satisfaction we are entitled 
to. 
The Court, at the request of General 
Gates, and being themselves desirous of 
rendering their proceedings clear and intel- 
ligible, have thought proper to mention to 
your Honor the principle upon which 
their determination was grounded, in regard 
to the testimony of Major Scott ;—which, 
if your Honor should deem necessary, may 
be transmitted to Congress. 

From Major Scott’s overstrained zeal to 
serve as Judge Advocate during the course 
of the trial; from his own acknowledgment 
in the face of the Court, that he had never 
furnished Col. Hazen with any written 
orders from General Arnold ; from his ap- 
pearing extremely solicitous to give evi- 
dence in the cause ; from his application to 
the Court to cross-examine a witness, prov- 
ing that the goods were delivered to Major 
Scott, and while under his care, conducted 
in such a disorderly manner, that part of 
them must unavoidably have been damaged 
or lost, previous totheir arrival at Cham- 
blee ; that Col. Hazen never had possession 
of the goods, and that he could not possi- 
bly have taken them (granting that he had 
been authorized so to do) not having suff- 
cient room. ' 

From these concurring circumstances, we 
beg leave to assure your Honor, that we 
were constrained to believe Major Scott so 
far interested in the event of Col. Hazen’s 
trial, as to render his testimony inadmis- 
sible. 

We are, Your Honor, &c. 
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The Court then directed the President, 
Colonels Maxwell, Bond and De Haas, to 
wait upon General Gates for an answer 
to the first letter. The General informed 
them, that he had made known the letter 
to General Arnold, and that he peremp- 
torily refused to make any acknowledgment 
of his error, or yield any kind of satisfaction. 
In consequence whereof, the Court directed 
Major De Hart (Judge Advocate) to send 
the following note to Col. Trumbull, De- 
puty Adjutant General,—(viz. ) 


8 Ser. 

The Court-Martial, of which Col. Poor 
is President, ordered me to request you 
to put in arrest Brigadier General Arnold, 
for conducting himself in a contemptuous, 
disorderly manner, in presence of said 
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Court; by using profane oaths and execra- 
tions; bycharging the court with injustice 
in the course’ of their proceedings ; and 
by using menacing words before them.’’ 


To which the Deputy Adjutant Genl. 
gave the following answer (To wit. ) 


Ticonderoga, Head Quarters— 
August 12th 1776— 


After General Orders— 


‘* The General Court-Martial of which 
Col. Poor was President, is dissolved. 
I am, Sir, + 
Yr. Humble Servant, 
J. Trumbull. 
Dy aes.” 
Col. Poor. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


CoL. SAMUEL JOHN ATLEE. 


SAMUEL J. ATLEE, a hero of the Revolu- 
tion, was the son of an Englishman who, 
finding the course of true love did not ‘‘ run 
smooth,’’ ran off with his affianced, married 
her, took the first ship for America and 
settled in Lancaster county, Pa., where the 
Colonel was born in the year 1739. 

On the 23d of April 1756, when only 
seventeen years of age, he was commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant in the Augusta Regi- 
ment, Col. Wm. Clapham, and came very 
near his death during the building of Fort 
Augusta. See Am. Hist. Recorp, vol. 2, 
page 51. Col. Burd, in a letter to the 
Governor (Shippen Papers, page 102), 
speaks of Lieut. Atlee as a young gentle- 
man of some education, a sprightly young 
man, has good spirit, and does his duty 
well. He served in the Forbes campaign, 
participating in the battle near Fort Du- 
quesne September 14, 1758, and that of 
Loyal Hanna October 12, 1758, and was 
commissioned a Captain on the 15th of 
April, 1760. 

‘On the 19th of April, 1762, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Sarah Richardson. When he 


had time to acquire the fine education he 
possessed, isa mystery. His correspondence 
shows a pleasant flowing style ; his hand- 
writing is elegant and punctuation perfect. 
The educational accomplishments of the 
Lancaster boys of that day, Jasper Yeates, 
Edward Shippen, the Atlees, and others, 
is traceable to the tuition of the old Pres- 
byterian preacher McGraw (grandfather of 
the late Henry S. McGraw, former State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania), who taught 
the West Nottingham Academy in Chester 
county, Penna. 

Col. Atlee was a lawyer by profession, 
but his military experience and _ abilities 
were called into service in 1775 in drilling 
and organizing into companies his fellow- 
citizens to breast the walls of Parliamentary 
tyranny. 

On the 21st of March, 1776, he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Battalion of Mus- 
ketry in the room of Col. John Cadwalader, 
who refused to serve because he was not ap- 
pointed to the command of the 1st Bat- 
talion, for which he had‘applied. He was 
stationed awhile at Chester; then moved 
up to Philadelphia in the latter part of 
June, thence to South Amboy, whence the * 
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regiment passed on to Long Island and 
was continually in action from the 23d to 
the 27th of August, when the Colonel was 
captured. 

Col. Atlee was elected a delegate to 
Congress November 2oth, 1778, but could 
not take his seat until his release in Janu- 
ary, 1779. He also served in Congress 
from November 1780 until October 28 
1782. He served also as Lieutenant of 
Lancaster county in 1780, and in 1783 
was elected Councillor for Lancaster. In 
1784 he was one of the Indian Com- 
missioners travelling from Fort Stanwix 
(Rome, N. Y.) through to Sunbury, thence 
to Fort McIntosh (now Beaver, Penna.) 
In the performance of this duty he con- 
tracted a cold from lying on the damp 
ground, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. He2was elected to the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania in’ 1782, 1785 
and 1786, and while in attendance at 
Philadelphia in November, 1786, was seized 
with a paroxyism of coughing, ruptured a 
blood-vessel and expired:soon afterward. 

He was a brother of Wm. A. Atlee, 
Judge of the Supreme Court during and 
after the Revolution, who was the grand- 
father of the celebrated physicians Washing- 
ton Atlee of Philadelphia and John L. 
Atlee of Lancaster. 

Col. Atlee was a very handsome man, 
with fresh and ruddy complexion, brown 
hair, blue eyes; straight and portly figure 
and military carriage. 

The following is a copy of an autograph 
letter before me, written by Col. Atlee: 


“6 Sirs 

‘*Upon looking into a late Act of 
Assembly of this State entitled ‘An Act for 
the more effectual supply and honorable 
reward of the Pennsylvania Troops in the 
service of the United States of North 
America,’ I find to my great astonishment 
that myself with many other early Adven- 
turers, and in the Time of the greatest 
Dangers, are totally neglected. 

‘Tt may be well remembered, Sir, that 
so early as the 21; March, 1776, by Re- 
solve of the House of Assembly I was ap- 
pointed to the command of the State Reg* 
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of Musquetry, which Reg* was raized, 
cloath’d, armed, disciplinéd and in the 
actual service of the United States before 
some others previously ordered to be raized 
in this and other of the -States for the 
Continental Line. 

‘* What services were performed by this 
Reg’t during the time I “had the honor to 
command it, particularly on the fatal 27th 
of Aug’t: ’76, you, Sir, as well as’ the 
House, will find .in the enclosed extract 
from my journal. 

‘* Their actions subsequent to the 16th 
of Nov’r are more particularly within your 
own knowledge. 

‘* The three Pennsylvania Battalions were 
shortly after thrown into one regiment. 
The seeds of that discipline they have in 
the course of the year so often displayed, 
I flatter myself I had the honor of plant- 
ing, and was very happy in the accounts 
given me by Colonel Miles on his return, 
to New York in January 1777, of my own. 
Country not having forgot me, but that the. 
command would be reserved for . me, 
promising myself to have reaped at their. 
head, the Honors I flattered myself I was 
entitled to—a regiment, I am bold to say, 
deserved as well the notice and considera- 
tion of those by whom they were appoint- 
ed as any other in the service—a regiment 
by whose efforts in a great degree was 
preserved our retreating troops on the 
27th of August. 

‘* Least I should have been thought vain, 
I have hitherto suppressed my account of 
this day’s proceedings, nor mentioned my 
many dangers, losses, labours and sacrifi- 
ces of domestic tranquillity in the service 
of my Country, a recital of which I always 
viewed as a disagreeable task, and incon- 
sistant with the fine feelings of a soldier, 

‘¢ After my release from captivity—a long 
captivity of 26 months—no vacancy then 
in the army, I thought myself highly 
honored by my country, when I did not 
partake of the dangers of the Field, to be 
called to the Labours of the Cabinet in 
the great Councill of the Nation. 

‘* Alas! how deceitful are appearances. 
Instead of meeting (as I flattered myself 
I merited) the applause of my country, I 
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have been cruelly disgraced, and that in 
such a manner as adds insult to the injury, 
by the grand inquest of the state, with- 
out knowing my crime or having. public 
opportunity of vindicating my injured 
honor. 

‘‘T am now, sir, to return to the sweets 
of domestic life With a consciousness of 
having to the utmost of my abilities done 
my duty to my country whether in the 
civil or the military Line. 

I am Sir, with due Regard, 
Your Most Obt. Hble. Servant, 


Lim fH 


Hon. JOHN BAYARD. 


This letter is addressed to John Bayard, 
then Speaker of the General Assembly, 
and refers to an act which did not pass 
until the 1st of March, 1780, which al- 
lowed half-pay for life and other benefits 
only to ‘‘such officers or soldiers as shall 


be certified to be commissioned and en- 
listed for and during the war.’’ McKean’s 
Laws 281. 

The extract from his Journal alluded to 
in this letter, is printed in part in the 
Life of Joseph Reed (pages 413, &c., 1 vol.) 
by Wm. B. Reed, -Esq., who speaks of 
having the original extract, a more com- 
plete extract is published in Force’s Am. 
Archives, 5th Series, vol. 1, page 1251. 

oHN B. Linn. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 19th July 1874. 

Note.—Mr. Linn, in justification of his spelling the 
name Atlee instead of At Lee, as some of the 
colonel’s descendants do, writes: ‘ Colonel Atlee 
sometimes wrote his name in capital letters, thus: 
AT LEE; but in many letters here (Harrisburg, 
Pa., among the State Archives), signed by himself 
and his brother the Judge, it is always Atlee, not 
At-Lee. See the fac-simile of his signature, which 
I append to the copy of the above letter.” 


Joun Fitson. 


Tue question has been frequently asked : 
Who was Joun Fitson? To answer this 
question one naturally turns to the histories 
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of Kentucky, only to be disappointed. 
Yet JoHN Fitson was the first to give a 
description and history .of Kentucky. 
From what he has left us we know he was 
a scholar ; that he wrote that remarkably 
thrilling account, ‘‘The Adventures of 
Colonel Daniel Boone, containing a Narra- 
tive of the Wars of Kentucky,’’ first pub- 
lished, it is believed, in Wilmington, Del., 
by James Adams, in 1784. Three years 
later it appeared in Carey’s Museum ; 
but Mr. Carey does not tell us where he got 
his copy. Its next issue was in connection 
with Imlay’s work, New York, 1793, 12mo., 
by Samuel Campbell, 37 Hanover Square. 

From the work Mr, Filson has left us, 
but few items are derived of his personal 
history. Mr. Jacob Burnet has spoken 
but slightly of him, denominating him a 
‘* pedantic foreigner ;’’ but that he was an 
American, and probably a native, is plain 
from what he has said incidentally in his 
work on Kentucky. Nothing is found 
concerning him in the elaborate ‘* Western 
Annals.’’ If anything is mentioned in 
those Annals, or in Dr. Hildreth’s valuable 
volumes, concerning Mr. Filson, we shall 
be pardoned for our ignorance of it, as 
those works are without indexes, as are too 
many other similar works. 

Mr. Filson wrote his account of Ken- 
tucky previous to the r2th of May 1784. 
At that date he was in Kentucky, and had 
finished his description of it, to which 
Daniel Boone, Levi Todd and James Har- 
rod subscribed a certificate, that they had 
carefully revised it, and recommended it 
‘*as an exceeding good performance, and 
much preferable to any extant.’’ The 
map accompanying his work was drawn by 
him, and was the first one of any accuracy 
of Kentucky. He was a practical surveyor. 
His description of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Indians, is the best of any of 
that period, showing that he must have 
been for some time conversant with them. 
He probably attended the famous Pianka. 
shaw council, at Post St. Vincent, April 
15th 1784. 

On the peace with England in 1783, 
there was a great rush of people into Ken- 
tucky. Filson probably was of this emi- 















gration. Imlay remarks that the years 
1783 and 1784 brought out vast numhers 
of emigrants from all parts ; that probably 
not less than 12,000 flocked into Kentucky. 
That Mr. Filson went from Delaware or 
its vicinity, is not improbable, as he must 
have gone there soon after the Indian 
council took place, as above intimated ; as 
here (at Wilmington) his work first ap- 
peared. Although he intended to accom- 
pany it with the map before spoken of, its 
absence in the Wilmington edition was 
doubtless occasioned from any one of a 
variety of causes, In the meantime his 
work having fallen into the hands of GiL- 
BERT IMLAY, that author added it to his 
own work on ‘The Western Territory,’’ 
as a second volume. It is worthy of re- 
mark that Mr. Imlay gives us no word 
about JouHNn FILson, or how he came by his 
(Filson’s) materials. With these materials 
was probably Filson’s map, a copy of 
which accompanies the edition of his 
work as issued by Imlay in 1793. Imlay 
also added a map to his part of the work, 
engraved by ‘‘ ‘Tisout, New York.’’ This 
is quite elaborate, while that of Filson is 
intended to include only Kentucky, and 
is neatly engraved. 

Mr. Filson speaks of his absence from 
the country in 1791. He was probably in 
Europe at that time; perhaps an agent 
there from some land company; but of 
this we have no certain knowledge: while 
we are certain that he was early in Ken- 
tucky, and early contemplated a work on 
its history, in reference to which he thus 
remarks :—‘‘ My thanks are more especially 
due to Col. Boon*(he always-writes the 
name without the e) who was earlier ac- 
quainted with the object of this perform- 
ance than any other now living, as appears 
by the account of his adventures, which I 
esteemed curious and interesting, and there- 
fore have published them from his own 
mouth.’’ Respecting the other part of his 
work, he assures the reader that he has 
omitted nothing concerning the country 
which could be of utility to the traveller, 
‘‘ having been exceeding particular.’’ 

To those who have read Filson’s work 
it is superfluous to remark, that it carries a 
Vou. III.—3o0 
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truthful air throughout, and is written in 
an excellent and attractive style. Had he 
been a prophet he could not have given 
the Kentuckians a more beautiful future of 
their country than his pages contain. He 
was well informed respecting the anti- 
quities, contents of mounds, the Welsh 
Indians, caverns, natural history, &c., as 
well as of the capabilities of its soil. 

Where Mr. Filson spent his time from 
1784 to 1788 does not appear. In the fall 
of the latter year he seems to have come: 
to the site now Cincinnati, as a surveyor 
of land, with Mr. Matthias Denman of New 
Jersey, a Col. Patterson of Lexington, and 
Judge Symmes, who were interested in 
lands hereabouts. Late in the fall of 1788, 
these men went into the wilderness to ex- 
plore the country between the Miamis. 
This is the last trace we have of John Fil- 
son. ‘The other explorers returned in due 
time, but they could give no account of 
their companion ; but that he had set out 
to return—alone, it seems—and that was all 
they knew about it. If any attempt was 
made to learn his fate, a record of it has 
not reached us. It was rumored that he 
had been killed by the Indians, Should 
there not be a county, town, some place 
or monument to his memory? Kentuck- 
ians! It is high time to see to this. 

Two years ago a ballad was composed to 
his memory, and published ina neat vol- 
ume of poems by W. H. Venable, in Cin- 
cinnati. It is in the John Gilpin style, 
and may contain more poetry than truth. 
The first two stanzas follow :— 

“ John Filson was a pedagogue, 

A pioneer was he ; 

I know not what his nation was, 

Nor what his pedigree. 

John Filson from three languages, 

With pedant skill did frame 

The novel word Losanteville, 
To be the new town’s name,” &c. 


This much has been brought together 
concerning one of the learned and useful 
pioneers of the West, with the hope it may 
stimulate somebody to give the RECORD a 


more full and accurate account of him. 

This article was commenced almost entirely 

for that purpose. 
Boston, Sept. 1874. 


S. G. D. 
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THE SEAL OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Wuen, in the spring of 1873, the authori- 
ties of the city of Philadelphia were about 
to have a flag made, emblazoned with the 
city arms to send to the Vienna exposition, 
to mark Philadelphia’s contribution to 
that show, it was found that there were 
discrepancies in the heraldic devices on 
the seals that had been used. The subject 
of these differences was referred to Colonel 
Frank M. Etting, with a request that he 
should assist in deciding upon the true 
device. 

In a communication to the Mayor, 
dated March 28th, 1873, Colonel Etting 
stated that there was no recorded descrip- 
tion of heraldic devices for the city of 
Philadelphia. After giving an account of 
the different devices which had been in 


use, he drew attention to an engraving of 


the city seal which had been printed on 
the title-page of a Digest of City Ordi- 
nances compiled in 1836, by Mr. William 
It is the same device 


Duane and others. 
as the one now used by the Select Council, 


and here marked Figure 1. It is claimed, 


FIGURE I. 
in the Digest, to be accurate. Colonel 
Etting remarks ; 

‘*T submit herewith the evident histori- 
cal derivation of the emblems attempted 
in the present seal, with the suggestion of 
_ some slight alteration to preserve the 
‘ historical unities.’ 


‘*The crest, which is inaccurately en- 
graved on your seal, comes from the origi- 
nal great colonial seal adopted by the 
Founder of the State, ‘‘ Justice,’’ and also 
to be found upon the City seal, though 
without the hand and arm, adopted by Penn 
himself in Council (Fig. 2). 


FIGURE 2. 


‘* To the above original seal of the City, 
which continued in official use as. late as 
1789 at least,—we are indebted for the 
Ship in full sail in the lower half of the 
shield of the present seal—the P/ough in 
the upper half was originally adopted by 
Wm. Penn in 1683, as the device for 
Chester, one of the three original counties, 
when at the same time he adopted an 
Anchor for the county of Philadelphia. 

‘« The Ship has even an earlier original on 
the seal of the Society of Free Traders 
organized in London to promote the settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania, At the same time 
Penn adopted the Anchor for Philadel- 

hia. 
Pe It would appear that the Supporters 
were introduced under the second charter 
to the city of 1789, when the corporate 
title was changed to ‘ The Mayor, Alder- 
men and Citizens of Philadelphia.’ One 
of these was the personification of Plenty, 
and the other most likely designed for 
Peace, both of these words occurring on 
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the reverse of the great Proprietary seal 
of the Province.’ 

In February, 1874, the Select and Com- 
mon Councils of the city of Philadelphia, 
adopted the following ordinance in refer- 
ence to the device of the city seal : 

** ARMS.—On a blue field, a fess golden 
between a plough above and a ship in full 
sail below ; both proper. 

“* Crest.—A right arm, nude, embowed, 
couped at shoulder, holding a pair of 
scales ; all proper. 

‘* SuPPoRTERS.—Two females, standing 
full face, the one on the right side of the 
shield habited white and purple, crowned 
with an olive wreath; in her right hand a 
scroll, charged with an anchor; all proper ; 
the one on the left side habited white and 
blue; in her left hand a cornucopia, 
proper. 

‘* Morro.—PHILADELPHIA MANeETo.' 

1 «The motto adopted, Philadelphia Maneto,’ 
says Colonel Etting, “is a rendition into Latin from 
the text of the Epistle to the Hebrews, xiii, 1, from 
which the very name of our city comes (and which 
is hence retained inits original),—involving not 
only an appropriate adjuration for “ Philadelphia’s” 
permanence, but also an authoritative injunction for 
the continuance of fraternal love—a quotation, 
which it is reported, was made by the last of the 
Penn family in visiting this city, within our own 
memgry.” 
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‘*Secr. 2, The seal of the Mayor of the 
city shall contain the words and letters on 
a ribband, like the first seal adopted by the 
corporation—1701—Seal of the City of 
Philadelphia—and shall have a diameter 
of two and one-quarter inches.”’ 

This first effort to establish definitely the 
municipal arms upon the part of our cor- 
respondent, Colonel Etting, has been at- 
tended with good results. 

The state of Pennsylvania has taken up 
the subject and directed a commission to 
correct and establish the state arms. 
Maryland has pursued a similar course ; and 
both states, by resolution of their legisla- 
tures, have directed copies painted on 
panel to be contributed to the NATIONAL 
MuseEvo at Independence Hall. 

The New Jersey Legislature not being 
in session, its Executive, at the instance of 
the Adjutant-General, promptly responded 
to Colonel Etting’s request, and ordered 
the arms of that state to be painted in 
corresponding style and transmitted to 
Philadelphia. It is hoped the original 
thirteen states will all contribute authorita- 
tively their heraldic devices, and thus 
wnile adorning Independence Hall, make 
a permanent record of their official em- 
blazonments. ¢ 





ITEMS OF EARLY-TIME KENTUCKY HISTORY. 


Kentucky, in Colonial times, was a part 
of Virginia; and until about the close of 
our Colonial existence no attempt whatever 
was made to erect or establish upon or 
within its territory a separate or independ- 
ent colony. Explorers and traders had 
entered it many years before Col. Daniel 
Boone penetrated it. In 1770, Christopher 
Gist being one of them, and probably the 
earliest. He, in the interest of the ‘‘ Ohio 
Land Company,”’’ travelled, in May 1751, 
from a point on the Ohio river fifteen miles 
above the ‘‘ Falls of the Ohio,’’ along the 
Kentucky river towards its source, and 
over the Highlands of Kentucky to Vir- 
ginia. 


Dr. Thomas Walker, a few years later, 
(probably about the year 1760) explored 
the regions bordering on the Cumberland 


and Kentucky rivers. He gave name to 
the first, and called the last. Louisa river, 
which it bore a number of years. 

Col. James Smith, with Uriah Stone, 
Joshua Horton, and William Baker, and 
one colored man, crossed the mountains to 
the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers in’ 
1766, to examine the country ‘‘in view of 
future settlements,’’ Soon thereafter some 
North Carolina traders entered Kentucky 
by way of Cumberland Gap. _ They crossed 
the Licking river and moved in the direc- - 
tion of the mouth of the Scioto river, 
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following, says the author of ‘* Western 
Annals,’’ the Indian trail which was the 
line of communication between the North- 
ern and Southern Nations. 

In 1767 John Finley was engaged, with 
others, in trading with the Indians along 
the above-named ‘‘trail,’’ within the 
present limits of Kentucky. 

In 1769, Col. Daniel Boone, the afore- 
mentioned John Finley, John Stewart, 
Joseph Holden, James Moncey, and Wil- 
liam Cool, explored Kentucky. In the 
summer of the same year a party of twenty 
North Carolinians and Western Virginians 
passed into the central portions of Ken- 
tucky by way of the Cumberland Gap, and 
returned in April 1770. 

In 1770, Squire Boone, one of Col. 
Daniel Boone’s brothers, with a companion, 
visited Kentucky from North Carolina. 
Boone’s companion got lost and perished 
in the wilderness. 

In 1771, Casper Mansco, with several 
other hunters, explored that portion of 
Kentucky along the Cumberland river, 
generally designated as ‘‘ The Barrens.”’ 

In 1772, the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia divided the county of Botetourt, 
whose western boundary was the Missis- 
sippi river, and erected the* southern _por- 


tion of it into the county of Fincastle, at’ 


least as much of it as lay within the limits 
of Virginia, and as Virginia claimed to the 
Mississippi it is probable that the entire 
Kentucky country was held to be part and 
parcel of Fincastle county. In 1775 the 
settlers in Kentucky thought so, as did also 
Gov. Dunmore, as will be seen in the 
sequel. The county seat was in the Vir- 
ginia part of the county. 

In 1773 the Big Bone Lick was dis- 
covered ; and in the same year Gen. Thom- 
son of Pennsylvania surveyed lands on the 
North Fork of the Licking river. In this 
year, too, Mr. Thomas Bullett, a Virginia 
surveyor, led a party of explorers into 
Kentucky, some of them to the country 
bordering on the Kentucky river ; the re- 
mainder to the “ Falls of the Ohio.’’ His 
surveys extended to, Salt river. 

In 1774, Col. James Harrod penetrated 
the Kentucky wilderness, and erected the 
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first cabin built in the valley of the Ken- 
tucky river, which was the nucleus of 
Harrodsburg, county seat of Mercer county. 

In the spring of 1775, Cols. Richard 
Henderson and Nathaniel Hart, both North 
Carolinians, entered Kentucky as the al- 
leged proprietors of a considerable portion 
of the country bordering on the Tennessee, 
Cumberland, Ohio and Kentucky rivers, 
to which they had obtained title from cer- 
tain Chiefs of the Cherokee Indians, at a 
meeting they held in March of this year, 
at the ‘* Sycamore Shoal,’’ on a branch of 
the Holston river. This sale was soon 
ratified by the whole Cherokee Nation ; 
Henderson and Hart thereupon offered the 
land for sale, invited settlers, and (with 
Col. Boone’s assistance) erected a stockade 
fort, called Boone’s Station, now Boones- 
borough, and then without delay called 
upon the settlers to send representatives 
to Boone’s Station to organize a govern- 
ment. ' Four settlements (Boone’s Station, 
Harrod’s Station, Boiling Spring settle- 
ment, and St. Asaph, which had been es- ' 
tablished this year by Col. Benjamin 
Logan) were represented by ‘seventeen 
delegates. Col. Daniel Boone, John Floyd, 
Col. James Harrod, Richard Calloway, 
and probably Col. Benjamin Logan, were 
members of this the first Legislature held 
west of the Alleghanies. Rev. John Sythe 
was itsChaplain. It met ‘‘ beneath a great 
elm tree that stood outside of the fort.”’ 
Col. Richard Henderson addressed them 
at length, whereupon they proceeded to 
business on the 23d day of May, 1775. 
They agreed upon the terms of a compact 
for the organization of the ‘‘ Colony of 
Transylvania,’’ passed nine laws (see Ban- 
croft’s United States, vol. 8, pages, 368-9, 
also Western Annals, page 237), agreed to 
hold another meeting in the ensuing Sep- 
tember, and then, on May 27th, adjourned. 
These essays in the line of self-government 
by the Western Wilderness Pioneers met 
with the decided disapproval of Lord Dun- 
more, Governor of Virginia, and he at 
once issued his proclamation against ‘‘ one 
Richard Henderson and other disorderly 
persons who, under pretence of a purchase 
from the Indians, do set up a claim to the 
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lands of the Crown.’’ ‘That squelched the 
‘Colony of Transylvania.’’ It succumbed 
at once—and was dead when the time ar- 
rived for the second session of its Legisla- 
ture, which never met. 

During this year (1775) Col. Daniel 
Boone also removed his family from Clinch 
river, and took up his residence with them 
in the Stockade For: (now Boonesborough) 
which he had assisted in building earlier 
in this year, on the banks of the Kentucky 
river, and his wife and daughters were the 
first white women that became permanent 
settlers in what is now the state of Ken- 
tucky. 

In 1775, George Rogers Clark also 
visited Kentucky, and in 1776 he moved 
there and became a permanent settler. 
At a general meeting of the Kentucky 
settlers, held at Harrodsburg, June 6, 1776, 
George Rogers Clark and Gabriel Jones 
were chosen to represent the interests of 
the scattered western inhabitants of the 
Kentucky country in. the House of Bur- 
gesses of the Colony of Virginia. They 


accepted the trust, and by their agency 


and influence secured Dec. 7, 1776, the 
passage of an act to organize the county 
of Kentucky, embracing all of the present 
state of Kentucky, with Harrodsburg for 
the county seat, where in 1777 the first 
court was held. George Rogers Clark and 
Gabriel Jones travelled through the wilder- 
ness on foot to the city of Williamsburg, 
the seat of the Colonial government, and 
the last named was killed by the Indians 
near the Blue Licks on his return journey, 
which was, in part, by way of the Ohio 
river. 

In August 1777, Col. Bowman of Vir- 
ginia reinforced the Kentucky settlers 
with one hundred men. Agd in Kentucky 
was witnessed this year the first wedding 
of white persons, one Lieutenant Linn 
being the happy party of the first part to 
the contract ; of the party of the second 
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part this deponeth knoweth nought—not 
even the name. In April 1777 the legal 
voters of the county of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, elected John Todd and Richard 
Callaway delegates to the Legislature of 
Virginia. 

In 1778, Col. George Rogers C!ark for- 
tified Corn Island, opposite the ground 
now occupied by the city of Louisville, 
and there rendezvoused the small army 
commanded by him in the expedition 
against Kaskaskia. Upon his success, the 
Virginia Legislature, in October 1778, es- 
tablished the county of Illinois, embracing 
all the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi, being the 
same territory which in 1769 had been by 
the same authority formed or made part of 
the county of Botetourt. 

In April 1779 the first permanent im- 
provements were made in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The winter of 1779-80 was exceed- 
ingly severe, many horses and cattle in 
Kentucky dying of thirst and starvation. 

In 1780, Col. Byrd, a British officer, in- 
vaded Kentucky with 600 Canadians and 
Indians, from Detroit, and captured Rud- 
dell’s and Martin’s Stations, and returned 
by way of the Licking and Miami rivers. 
Gen. George Rogers Clark thereupon soon 
organized a force, and in return chastised 
the Indians on the Miami so severely as to 
secure a period of comparative quiet and 
peace for the settlers in Kentucky. 

In 1780, the Virginia Legislature also 
authorized the location of the village of 
Louisville at the ‘‘ Falls of the Ohio.” 

And finally, in 1781, the county of Ken- 
tucky was subdivided into three counties, 
which, with their county seats, were as 
follows: Jefferson county, with Louisville 
its county seat ; Fayette county, with Lex- 
ington its county seat; Lincoln county, 
with Danville its county seat. 1. S. 

Newark, O. 
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THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE OR MONUMENT. 


AZTEC STONE, 


At the corner of the Cathedral in the 
city of Mexico is an ancient carved stone, 
known as the ‘* Aztec Calendar,’’ which is 
regarded as the best monument extant of 
the learning and civilization of the ancient 
inhabitants of that country. It has re- 
ceived the attention of many learned men 
since the conquest by Cortez, and the 
devices on the stone have been variously 
interpreted. 

Ina notice of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, at the house of 
Mr. Henry T. Drowne, in New York, in 
March last, the Recorp (Vol. III., p. 
232) mentioned the reading of a paper 
by Professor Pu.+ VALENTINI, Ph. D., 
on ‘The Mexican hieroglyphic of the 
Sun’’—the ‘‘Calendar’’ of which the 
above engraving is a picture, so far as so 


small a representation of it may give de- 
tails. Professor Valentini is one of the 
most recent students of that hieroglyphic, 
of which he gave several drawings de- 
lineating its different parts. Master Henry 
Russell Drowne has furnished the editor 
of the Recorp with a brief synopsis of 
that portion of Dr. Valentini’s paper that 
relates to this hieroglyphic. 

After giving a brief account of former 
interpreters of this stone, and their theories 
and interpretations, the Doctor said that al- 
though Dr. Leon y Gama has been con- 
sidered an authority on the subject, and 
has been followed with more or less faith 
by students of Mexican archeology, yet 
some eminent scholars, such as Albert 
Gallatin and Brantz Mayer, among Ameri- 
cans, have accepted his conclusions with 














reserve. 


He gave Gama’s interpretation 
in full, which represents the stone as a sort 
of sun-dial used by the Mexicans to de- 
termine the Equinoxes and the Solstices. 

Dr. Valentini believes the stone not to 
be an astronomical instrument, but 4 monu- 
sent sculptured, first for the glorification 
of the Sun-god, and secondly to be a his- 
torical record. In his paper he confined 
himself to the interpretation not of the 
whole monument but only to its central 
shield, the triangular gnomons and the tow- 
erets, which appeared in the drawing of 
it. He described the face of the Sun-god, 
and showed how Gama confounded a lip- 
ornament with a protruded tongue. He 
deciphered the hieroglyph of the frontlet 
as the proper name of the Sun-god—A ¢ont- 
atuh—that is Water Sun. Those on the 
four tablets he interpreted as symbols of 
the ages of the destruction of mankind by 
War, Wind, Rain and the Deluge. In 
this connection he exhibited a picture by 
Clavigero which represents the Deluge, and 
confirmed his own interpretation, 

The Doctor then explained the hiero- 
glyphics accessory to the four square tablets 
around the central face, and showed that 
they referred to the contents of the tablets 
and contained the hieroglyphs of the 
ancient high priest of the Sun, Cipact/, 
and his famous wife Oxomogo. That high 


priest was also a legislator for his people, 
and was the author of their Sun-book. 
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These facts showed the propriety of intro- 
ducing these hieroglyphics in connection 
with that of the Sun-god upon a historical 
monument. ; 

Dr. Valentini differed from Gama in 
the interpretation of the gnomons and 
towerets. The latter regarded the gnomons 
as representing the rays of the sun; the 
former considers them representations of 
the divisions of a day, the four larger 
gnomons indicating the main diurnal po- 
sitions of the sun ; the four smaller ones, 
subdivisions of the other, and the eight 
towerets still smaller subdivisions—the 
whole representing the usual division of 
the day by the Mexicans, into sixteen 
hours. 

Dr. Valentini introduced drawings of 
other Sun-monuments found in Mexico, 
but as all of these lacked the sculptured 
images, he considered this monument as 
unique. He pointed out the similarity be- 
tween the hieroglyphics of the Sun-fod 
found in Central America and those upon 
the Mexican stone. One of these, at Pa- 
lenque (of which he presented a drawing) 
is nearly identical with the Mexican stone. 
He exhibited drawings of other Central 
American hieroglyphs of the Sun, all of 
which were similar in idea and expression 
to that of Mexico, showing that these 
people had, if not a common origin, com- 
mon historical traditions and a common 
religious system. 








WASHING TON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 


[Continued from page 406.] 


CAMP BEFORE YORK, SUNDAY, Oct. 7, 1781.' 


The guards and fatigue for the trenches 
will mount daily at 12 o’clock ; they are to 





1 The following extracts from Washington’s Order- 
ly Books, cover, in date, the entire time of the siege 
of Yorktown, which resulted in the capture of the 
British army under Lord Cornwallis. The general 
orders during that time, were very few and brief, 


Besides what are here given, they consisted only of 
detailed directions about materials, the proceedings 
of courts-martial, &c. 





parade at precisely eleven on the right of 
the Marquis de la Fayette’s division. 
For the trenches this day :— 
Major-General the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, Brig. Genls. Muhlenberg and Hazen. 





On the evening of the 6th of October, as we 
have observed (page 403), the allied American and 
French armies, then before Yorktown, were pre- 
pared for a siege. It began on the morning of the 
7th, the above date in the Orderly Book, and con- 
tinued until the 19th of the same month.—[Ep.] 
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The Marquis de la Fayette’s division 
will mount in the trenches this day. 


HEAD. QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, MonpDay, 
OcToBER 8th 1781. 


For the trenches to-morrow :— 

Major-General Lincoln,’ Gen. Clinton.’ 

Major-General Lincoln’s division will 
mount in the trenches to-morrow. 

For the present the Jersey troops under 
the immediate command of Col. Dayton 
are to be formed into one battalion under 
the orders of Colonel Ogden,’ Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Hart and Major Hollingshead. 

The regiment lately commanded by 
Colonel Scammell‘ is to be formed into 
two battalions, one to be commanded by 
Lieu'-Colonel Huntington and Major 
Rice, the other by Lieut.-Col. Laurens,’ 
aid to the Commander-in-Chief, and Major 
Cummings. 


1 Benjamin Lincoln, of the Massachusetts Line. - 


2 James Clinton of New York (brother of George 
Clinton, who was then Governor of that state), 
father of the eminent De Witt Clinton, under whose 
administration as Governor of New York in the 
next century, the great Erie Canal was construct- 
ed.—[Epb.] , 


3 Aaron Ogden of New Jersey, who entered the 
Continental army at an early period of the war, and 
was acaptain in the regiment of his brother, Col. 
Matthias Ogden, He was a very meritorious officer, 
and served faithfully until the close of the war. 
He was a lawyer by profession; served his country 
in various civil capacities, and was Governor of 
New Jersey in 1812-13. During the war of 1812, 
he was in command of the militia of New Jersey. 
At the time of his death in the spring of 1839, he 
was President-General of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati.—[Ep.] 

4 Alexander Scammell. He was then the Adju- 
tant-General of the army and Colonel of the 1st 
New Hampshire Regiment. He was a native of 
Milford, Massachusetts; a graduate of Harvard 
College; a lawyer by profession; became a soldier 
and a Colonel in 1776; fought gallantly on Bemis’s 
Heights, and was appointed Adjutant-General in 
1780. He was shot on the 3oth of September, 
1781, whilst reconnoitring. He lingered until the 
6th of October, when he died in camp before York- 
town.—[Eb.] 


5 John Laurens of South Carolina, son of Hen 
Laurens. Highly educated and a good Frenc 
and German scholar, he became a very useful aide- 
de-camp of Washington, in his intercourse with 
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Lieut.-Col. Laurens will join his corps 
whenever it mounts the trenches. 

The Commander-in-Chief is extremely 
sorry to see that notwithstanding there is 
a plenty of wood in the vicinity of the 
different encampments, a practice prevails 
of burning rails, and thereby adding to 
the distresses of the inhabitants who have 
sufficiently suffered by the ravages of war. 
He calls.in the most express manner upon 
the commanding officers of Corps to put a 
stop to so pernicious a practice. 

A Sergeant and 12 men from the Militia 
to be sent to Williamsburg and put under 
the orders of Mr. Morris, D. Q. M., for the 
purpose of procuring wood for the Hospi- 
tal and Bakery. An orderly man to be 
sent from each Division to the General 
Hospital. They will take their orders 


from Dr. Craik.® 


After Oriers. 

As the service of the trenches. unites 
the double object of defending a post and 
prosecuting the works of the siege, the 
troops that mount are all in rotation to be 
employed on fatigue. The Major-General 
commanding will take care that such dis- 
positions are made that the labor may be 
equally shared by the whole. That the 
fresh succession of fatigue men may enable 
the soldier to work with the greater vigor 
and alacrity, and the several parties may be 
contiguous to their respective alarm-posts, 
where the men called out for work are 
previously to lodge their arms in order, 
that in case of a sally they may resume 
their station in the line with the greatest 
promptness and regularity. 

The gabions and other materials for the 
siege are in future to be provided by Corps. 
The Adjutant-General will apportion the 


He 


the French and German officers, after 1777. 
was a very brave soldier; fought General Lee ina 
duel, and was the bravest of the brave in a forlorn 


hope in carrying a redoubt at Yorktown. Laurens 
successfully negotiated a loan for the Congress in 
France, early in 1781, In askirmish onthe Com- 
bahee, in South Carolina, on the 27th of August, 
1782, he was killed —[Ep.] 


6 The intimate personal friend and family physi- 
cian of Washington, and then Director of the 
Hospital at Yorktown.—[Ep.] 








number to be required of each Corps, 
which number is to be kept constantly 
complete—a regimental officer is always to 
superintend and see that the dimensions of 
the several materials required are conform- 
able to the regulations of the 6th instant. 

One-third of the militia is to be on duty 
each 24 hours, one-half of that number to 
mount at one o’clock in the morning, and 
be relieved by the other half at five in the 
evening. 

The officer commanding them is to be 
responsible that his men are regularly sup- 
plied with provisions agreeable to the 
General Orders. They are to parade in 
front of the enemy’s old works near the 
mill-dam, and be employed as the Major- 
General of the trenches shall direct. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YoRK, TUESDAY, 
Oct. 9, 1781. 


For the trenches to-morrow :— 

Major-General the Marquis de la 
Fayette, Brig. Genls. Muhlenberg and 
Hazen. 

The Marquis de la Fayette’s Division 
will mount in the trenches to-morrow. 

The General has been informed that 
there are in the possession of some officers 
of the army, negroes who have come out 
of York. If there are any, such report is 
to be made of them immediately to 
the Adjutant-General, and if any officer 
should be found after this notice keeping 
in his service a negro under the above de- 
scription, he may depend on being called 
to the strictest account for it. This order 
is to extend to the officers of the militia as 
well as those of the Continental Troops. 

Persons whose duty does not call them 
to the trenches and who assemble there 
merely to indulge curiosity, are to walk on 
the reverse of the trenches that they may 
not interrupt the works. The officer su- 
perintending the fatigue parties is to be 
particularly attentive to this order. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, WEDNES- 
pay, Oct. roth, 1781. 


For the trenches to-morrow :— , 
Major-General Baron Steuben, Brig.- 
Genls. Gist and Wayne. . 
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Baron Steuben’s' Division will mount in 
the trenches to-morrow. 

That a want of materials may not cause 
an interruption to the present operations : 
the Corps hereafter mentioned are directed 
(agreeably to the 33d article for the regu- 
lations for the service of the siege) to pre- 
pare the proportions now assigned them 
with the utmost dispatch, and to keep that 
quantity always in readiness by replacing 
the daily consumption. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, THURSDAY, 
Oct. 11, 1781. 


For the trenches to-morrow :— 

Major-General Lincoln, Brig.-General 
Clinton, 

Major-General Lincoln’s division will 
mount in the trenches to morrow. 

The Commander-in-Chief expects the 
commandants of Corps will not only see 


* (agreeable to Article 38, of the regulations 


for the siege) that the dimensions of the 
materials are conformable to the dimen- 
sions given, but also pay particular atten- 
tion that the saucissons and fascines are 
firmly bound ; all that are not fit for use 
will be rejected at the deposit of the 
trenches, and the Corps in default to 
make up the deficiency without loss of 
time. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, FRIDAY, 
Ocr. rath, 1781. 


For the trenches to-morrow :— 

Major-Genl. the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Brigadier-Genls. Muhlenberg and Hazen, 

The Marquis de la Fayette’s Division 
will mount in the trenches to-morrow. 





1 Frederick William Augustus, Baron de Steuben, 
was a Major-General and Inspector-General of the 
Continental Army. He had been a meritorious 
officer in the Prussian army before coming to this 
country in 1777, and joined the army at Valley 
Forge, when he was made Inspector-General. He 
had been for sometime before the siege of York- 
town, making efforts to capture Cornwallis in 
Virginia, or drive him out of the country. Steuben 
was a brave and skilful soldier, and a very kind- 
hearted man. He was rewarded with lands and a 
pension, and died at Steubenville, N. Y., in 


1794.—[Epb.] 
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The Superintendent of the Deposit of 
the trenches is required to have the 
quality of the sancissons, fascines and 
gabions brought to the deposit accurately 
inspected, to reject such as are not fit for 
use and report the Corps that offer them. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, SATURDAY, 
Ocr. 13, 1781, 


For the trenches to-morrow :— 

Major-Genl. Baron Steuben, Brigadiers 
Wayne and Gist. 

The Baron Steuben’s division will mount 
in the trenches to-morrow. 

One week's allowance of spirits to offi- 
cers of the line will be issued to-morrow 
at ten o’clock, near Baron Steuben’s mar- 
quee, on regimental returns, signed by the 
officers commanding Regiments or Corps. 

The Brigade of Artillery is to furnish 
one horseman’s tent and twelve common 
tents to the companies of the Delaware 
regiment attached to it. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, SUNDAY, 
Ocr. 14, 1781. 


Major General Lincoln’s division to 
mount in the trenches to-morrow. 

The effects of the late Colonel Scammell 
will be disposed of at public sale to-morrow 
at three o’clock P. M. at Major Rice’s 
tent in General Hazen’s brigade. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YorK, Monpay, 
Ocr. 15, 1781. 

For tne trenches to-morrow :— 

Major General the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Brig. Genls, Muhlenberg and Hazen. 

Major-General the Marquis de la Fayette’s 
Division will mount in the trenches to- 
morrow. 

The Commander-in-Chief congratulates 
the allied army on the success of the en- 
terprise last evening against the two im- 
portant works on the left of the enemy’s 
line: He requests the Baron Viomenil 
who commanded the French Grenadiers, 
and the Marquis de la Fayette who com- 
manded the American Light Infantry, to 
accept his warmest acknowledgments for 
the excellency of their dispositions and 
for their own gallant conduct upon the oc- 
casion ; and he begs them to present his 
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thanks to every individual officer and to 
the men of their respective commands for 
the spirit and rapidity with which they ad- 
vanced to the attacks assigned them, and 
for the admirable firmness with which they 
supported them under the fire of the 
enemy without returning a shot.’ 

The General reflects with the highest 
degree of pleasure on the confidence which 
the troops of the two nations must here- 
after have in each other; assured of mutual 
support he is convinced there is no danger 
which they will not cheerfully encounter, 
no difficulty which they will not bravely 
overcome. 

The troops will be supplied with fresh 
beef to Thursday next inclusive ; they will 
receive three pints of salt to every one 
hundred rations for the allowance of Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, TUESDAY, 
Ocr. 16, 1781. 


For the trenches to-morrow :— 

‘Major-Gen. Baron de Steuben, Brig. 
Genls. Wayne and Gist. 

Major-General Baron de Steuben’s Divi- 
sion will mount in the trenches to-morrow. 

The Commander-in-Chief having ob- 
served that the trenches, are constantly 
crowded by spectators, who by passing 
and repassing prevent the men from work- 
ing and thereby greatly impede the opera- 
tions of the siege—he therefore orders that 
no officer who is not on duty shall here- 
after enter the trenches, except General 
officers and their aids—and that no in- 
habitant or person not belonging to the 
army be suffered to enter the trenches at 


1 Toward the evening of the 14th of October, a 
force under the command of Lafayette stormed a 
prominent redoubt, on the bank of the York river, 
which the British had constructed. The advance 
corps of Americans was led by Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, assisted by Colonel Gimat, Lafayette’s 
aid; whilst Colonel Laurens with eighty men 
turned the redoubt, in order to intercept the retreat 
of the garrison. At a given signal the troops 
rushed firmly to the charge, and captured the works 
after a severe contest. Lafayette, with the sanction 
of Washington, ordered thé assailants to “ remember 
Fort Griswold,” where some of their countrymen 
had been inhumanly butchered a few months before. 
The capture of this redoubt was the occasion of the 
above order.—[ED. ] 















any time without permission from the 
Major-General of the trenches. 

In future the relief for the trenches are 
not to beat their drum after they pass the 
Mill-Dam: They are from that place to 
march silently with trailed arms and colors 
furled until they arrive at their posts in the 
trenches. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YORK, WEDNES- 
DAY, Ocr. 17, 1781. 
For the trenches to-morrow : 
Major-General Lincoln, Brig.-General 
Clinton. 
Major-General Lincoln’s Division will 
mount in the trenches to-morrow. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YoRK, THURS- 
pay, Oct. 18, 1781. 


Major-General the Marquis de la Fayette’s 
Division will mount in the trenches to- 
morrow. 


HEAD QUARTERS BEFORE YorRK, Fripay, 
Ocr. 19, 1781." 

Parole, ‘‘ /ndependence.’’ Countersign, 
“* Rochambeau, De Grasse.’ 

For the day to-morrow : 

Maj.-Gen. Lincoln, Col. Butler, Major 
Woodson, Inspector Bleeker. 

General Muhlenberg’s brigade wili hold 
itself in readiness for duty to-morrow. 


Heap QuarRTERs CAMP NEAR YORK, SAT- 
urDAY, Oct. 20, 1781. 

Paroie, ‘‘ Congress.’’ 

Countersign, ‘* York, Gloucester.”’ 

For the day to-morrow : 

Major General the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Colonel Walter Stewart, Major Reid, 
Brigade-Major Cox. 

Brigadier-General Hazen’s brigade for 
duty to-morrow, to parade at ten o’clock 
on their own parade. 

As a great number of the axes delivered 


! This was the day when Cornwallis surrendered 
his army at Yorktown and Gloucester, Virginia, to 
Washington and Rochambeau. The parole, it will 
be observed, was “Independence.” ‘That day the 
independence of the colonies was fully assured by 
the great transaction. The countersign was “ Roch- 
ambeau and De Grasse,” the French army and 
naval officers who assisted Washington in accom- 
plishing the great victory.—{Eb.] 
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to working parties during the siege have 
not been returned: The Commander-in- 
Chief directs that the Commandants of 
Corps, Continental and Militia, may have 
an immediate and strict search made in 
their respective commands, and that all 
the axes found which have not been issued 
for their particular use, may be returned to 
General Elbert,? Superintendent of the 
deposit of the trenches. 

The Provost Guard, consisting of one 
Sub, two Sergeants, two Corporals and 
twenty privates, to be relieved by Divisions 
in rotation daily. The Marquis de la 
Fayette’s will furnish it this day ; Major- 
General Lincoln’s Division to-morrow, and 
the Baron’s the next day. 


After Orders. 


The General congratulates the army 
upon the glorious event of yesterday. 
The generous proofs which his most Chris- 
tian Majesty has given of his attachment 
to the cause of America must force con- 
viction upon the minds of the most de- 
ceived among the enemy, relatively to the 
decisive good consequences of the alliance, 
and inspire every citizen of these States 
with sentiments of the most unalterable 
gratitude. His fleet the most numerous 
and powerful that ever appeared in these 
seas, commanded by an Admiral whose 
fortune and talents insure great events. 
An army of the most admirable composi- 
tion, both in officers and men, are the 
pledges of his Friendship to the United 
States, and their co-operation has secured 
us the present signal success. The General 
upon this occasion entreats his Excellency 


2 Samuel Elbert, of the Georgian troops in the 
Continental Army. He was a native of Virginia, 
but went to Savannah when very young, and there 
became a merchant. He took an active part in the 
preliminary movements of the Revolution there, and 
entered the army early in 1776. He operated 
against the British in Florida and Georgia, and was 
made prisoner in the latter province while command- 
ing a brigade under General Ashe, at the battle of 
Brier Creek in March 1779. After he was ex 
changed, he joined the army under Washington, 
and was present at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
In 1785, General Elbert was Governor of Georgia, 
and was a maijor-general of militia at the time of 
his death in November 1788.—[Eb.]J 
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the Count de Rochambeau to accept his 
most grateful acknowledgments for his 
counsels and assistance at all times. He 
presents his warmest thanks to the Generals 
Baron de Viomenil, Chevalier Chastellux, 
Marquis de St. Simon and Count Viomenil, 
and to Brigadier-General de Choisey (who 
had a separate command), for the illustrious 
manner in which they have advanced the 
interests of the common cause. 

He requests the Count de Rochambeau 
will be pleased to communicate to the 
army under his immediate command the 
high sense he entertains of the distinguished 
merits of the officers and soldiers of every 
corps, and that he will present in his name 
tothe regiments of Agensis and Deuxponts 
the two pieces of brass ordnance captured 
by them, as a testimony of their gallantry 
in storming the enemy’s redoubt on the 
night of the 14th instant, when officers 
and men so universally vied with each 
other in the exercise of every soldierly 
virtue. 

The General’s thanks to each individual 
of merit would comprehend the whole 
army, but he thinks himself bound, how- 
ever, by affection, duty and gratitude to 
express his obligations to Major-Generals 
Lincoln, De la Fayette and Steuben, for 
their dispositions in the trenches; to 
General DuPortail and Col. Carney, for 
the vigor and knowledge which were con- 
spicuous in their conduct of the attacks, 
and to General Knox and Col. D’ Aberville 
for their great care, attention and fatigue 
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in bringing forward the artillery and stores, 
and for their judicious and spirited man- 
agement of them in the parallels. 

He requests the gentlemen above men- 
tioned to communicate his thanks to the 
officers and soldiers of their respective 
commands. 

Ingratitude, which the General hopes 
never to be guilty of, would be conspicuous 
in him was he to omit thanking in the 
warmest terms his Excellency Governor 
Nelson for the aid he derived from him 
and from the militia under his command, 
to whose activity, emulation and courage 
much applause is due—the greatness of 
the acquisition will be an ample compensa- 
tion for the hardships and hazards which 
they encountered with so much patriotism 
and firmness. 

In order to diffuse the general joy 
through every breast, the General orders 
that those men belonging to the army who 
may now be in confinement shall be par- 
doned, released, and join their respective 
corps. 

Divine service is to be performed to- 
morrow in the several brigades or divi- 
sions. 

The Commander-in-Chief earnestly re- 
commends that the troops not on duty 
should universally attend with that serious- 
ness of deportment and gratitude of 
heart which the recognition of such re- 
iterated and astonishing interpositions of 
Providence demand of us. 





INDIAN SACHEMS AND QUEEN ANNE, 


Tue hostile attitude of the French in 
Canada and the Indians under their in- 
fluence, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, made it very desirable for the 
English colonies to secure the permanent 
friendship of the Iroquois confederacy of 
the ‘Five Nations.’’ It was supposed 
that if these Indians could be convinced 
of the power and greatness of the English 
nation, the savages might easily be per- 
suaded to become firm allies of the British. 


To accomplish this result, four Sachems or 
‘*Kings’’ of the Five Nations were per- 
suaded to make a voyage te England in 
1710. ‘They were accompanied by Peter 
Schuyler, of Albany, whose influence over 
the Indian tribes in New York, who called 
him ‘Brother Quedor,’’ was very great. 
They were introduced to Queen Anne by 
Sir Charles Cottrell, and were clothed and 
entertained at her expense in a handsome 
apartment at an upholsterer’s in King 
























street, London. They were also enter- 
tained by some of the nobility and gentry, 
and were carried about in the royal coaches. 

Through their friend and interpreter, 
Schuyler, these chiefs made satisfactory ar- 
rangements concerning their future, for 
which they appeared grateful, and ex- 
pressed their gratitude in the form of the 
subjoined addresses, which have been 
copied from manuscripts found among the 
papers of General Philip Schuyler. One 
of the Sachems died in London, and the 
addresses are signed by only three of them. 
Their signatures are the ¢ofems or ‘‘ arms”’ 
of the three nations represented, and are 
rude figures of the totemic animals of those 
nations respectively, namely, the Wolf, the 
Bear and the Turtle. The originals were 
drawn by the respective Sachems’ own 
hands. 

Fine portraits of these Sachems were 
painted whilst they were in England, which 
may now be seen in the British Museum. 
They were delineated in their native cos- 
tume. Their visit and their persons were 
referred to by the writers of the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor’’ and ‘‘ Tatler.’’ They attracted the 
profound attention of Addison and Dean 
Swift. The latter, ina letter to Mrs. John- 
son, written in London in April 1711, 
says: ‘* I intended to have written a book 
on that subject. I believe he [Addison] 
has spent it all on ‘one paper [in the 
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‘*Spectator’’]; and all the under hints 
there are mine, too.’’ 

The Sachems returned to America in 
the ship Dragon, accompanied by Colonel 
Francis Nicholson (mentioned in their ad- 
dresses), who was the commander-in-chief 
of forces designed for an expedition in 
this country. The Dragon (which had 
sailed with the a/mouth as a convoy to 
eighteen British merchant vessels) arrived 
at Boston on the rsth of July,1710. The 
following are copies of the addresses, with 
Jac similes of the signatures of the three 
Sachems : 


To ouR GREAT QUEEN. 
Great Queen: 


The Indian Sachems who have received 
high Favors from our Great Queen in a 
full answer to their Propositions concern- 
ing Wars and Religion, doe beg leave be- 
fore their departure to express their Sattis- 
faction in prayers for Her long and pros- 
perous Reign, and in assurance that we, 
Her Allies, will endeavor our people may 
continue faithfull to the worshipp of Jesus 
Christ and our great Queen, in opposition 
to y° French, w" will be in a great measure 
effected by y* endeavors of Anadagariax 
(Col. Nicholson), so well known and be- 
loved among us; and our Desire is y* our 
Brother Quedor may humbly present this 
as our minds accordingly. 


Henricx & Joun. 


Erawa CAUusnNe. 
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To the R' Honble the Lords of her Mayty’s 
most Hon! Privy Council : 


The Indian Sachems cannot recross 
y*® Great Water from this ample and flour- 
ishing kingdom, without expressing a just 
presentiment and admiration of the signal 
Favors done us by y* Nobles, especially of 
y* Great Queen’s Court and Councill, the 
continuance of w" they will endeavor to 
Deserve by a Just Observance of what is 
expected from them, offering their belts of 
Wampum, and that shall be further ex- 
plained by Anadagariax (Colonel Nichol- 
son) and y® pleasure of our Great Queen. 

Our desire is that our brother Quedor 
may deliver this as our minds. 


[Here the totemic signatures are repeated. ] 


To ye Rt Hontle ye Lords of her Mayjty’s 
most Hon Privy Councill: ~ 
The Indian Sachems having received 
the greatest Sattisfaction in your Lordships’ 
readiness of Serving them, and of your en- 
deavors to effect what they desired of her 
Maj”, are obliged to return their acknowl- 
edgements for these favors and of their 
undoubted obligations to your Lordships. 
They hope that your Lordships will be 
pleased to forward and expedite what have 
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been already requested of y* Great Queen 
on their behalf; they likewise entreat your 
Lordships to acquaint y* Great Queen with 
the substance of y* Inclosed, and that they 
may be Despatched with Anadagariax and 
Quedor, 


Great Queen: 


We hope you will excuse our Surprise oc- 
casioned by y* Due Deference and Respect 
w" we bear to your Royall Person, and by 
y® unexpected appearance of so great an 
Assembly of. Conspicuous Ladys. The 
Great Queen being (for good reasons) un- 
willing to Order y‘ y*° Expedition desired 
by us should be at present granted in every 
particular, we entreat y® Great Queen to 
signify that a proper number of Soldiers 
should be ordered from New York for the 
necessary purposes, and that such Soldiers 
may be commanded by officers who can 
speak our language. We further desire 
Two Pieces of Cannon may be sent unto 
our Castle. We thank the Great Queen 
for her Abundant Goodness and Exceeding 
Favours in complyance with our request, 
and beg leave to assure her of y® hearty 
Zeal and Sincere Respect which we have 
and bear to her Royall Person. 





THE SEAL AND BOOK-MARK OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


In the record of the first meeting of the 
Governors of Harvard College, under the 
charter of 1642, held in the College Hall 
on the 27th of December, 1643, is the 
following entry : 

‘¢TIt is ordered y' y™ shall be a College 
seale in form following : 





This idea of a device, rudely expressed, 
was put into shape afterward by an artist, 
and that device remains the one on the 
College-seal at this time. It represents 
three open books, indicating the Bible on 
the field of a heraldic shield, with the 
motto VERITAS occupying the three books— 
Ve RI Tas. The motto intimates that in 
the open pages of the Scriptures alone may 
Truth be sought and found in its purity, 
unalloyed by human wisdom so called. 

It is said by President Quincy, in his 
‘¢History of Harvard University,’’ that 
this is ‘‘ the only seal which has the: sanc- 
tion of any record.’’ It was made in the 
usual manner, in circular form, and bore 
the following inscription around the outer 
portion of it. Sicit1; Cott: HaRvarD: 











CanTaB: Nov: ANGL: 1650. Around 
the shield were the words: IN Cueisto 
GioriAM. In the College Book, No. IV. 
p. 3, is the following record : 

‘¢ At a corporation meeting at Harvard 
College, June 11, 1694, the following 
minute appears : ; 

‘*Memorandum, That Mr. Newman’s 
proposal about procuring the College arms 
at Bilboa, is left to the President’s con- 
sideration and determination.”’ 

In the same book, page 49, in Treasurer 
Brattle’s account is the following: 

‘1694, July 20. Tocash paid Mr. New- 
man to get college arms cut, £50.” 

This is the first record of the cutting of 
the seal adopted in 1650. It is probable 
that the seal was not engraved before 1694, 
or forty-four years after its adoption. Was 
it drawn with a pen, in a rude way, and 
attached to the few official documents is- 
sued before it was engraved ? 

It was probably after the destruction of 
the Library of Harvard College by fire, in 
1764 and the beginning of its renewal, 
that the book-plate (of which a fac 
simile is here given), bearing a pictute 
of the College seal, was engraved by 
Nathaniel Hurd, the first practitioner . 
of the engraver’s art in America. 
That fire occurred on a very cold night 
in January, 1764, when a violent storm 
of wind and snow was raging. ‘The 
small-pox prevailing in Boston had 
driven the Legislature to Cambridge, 
who took possession of Harvard Hall. 
The Governor and Council occupied the 
library, and the Representatives the 
room below. At midnight the fire 
broke out below, and the building, 
with the library, then the most valu- 
able in America, was entirely destroyed. - 

The device of the book-plate for 
the College, is the seal of the institution 
in wreath. It will be observed that the 
words around the central shield vary 
from those on. the original seal. They 
are CHRISTO ET EccLeEsia. 

Hurd, according to a writer in Buck- 
ingham’s ‘‘ New England Magazine,’ 
was born in Boston on the 13th of February, 
1730, and died at the age of forty-eight 
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years. ‘There was, many years ago, a pic- 
ture of him, painted by Copley, in the 
possession of a descendant of his in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. Is it yet in existence ? 
It is said that aman named Jennings made 
a copy of it in mezzotint.. Can any one 
tell where a copy of the engraving may 
be found? According to a writer in 
the ‘*New England Magazine,’’ quoted 
by Dunlap, Hurd was self instructed, 
and one of his first pictures of any 
note, was a miniature likeness of Rev. Dr. 
Sewell, of the old South Church, in 1764, 
engraved in the linear style. It was done 
on copper. ‘‘ Hurd,’’ says that writer, 
‘*was areal genius. To a superior mode 
of execution, he added a Hogarthian talent 
of character and humor. Among other 
things, designed by himself, he engraved 
a descriptive representation of a certain 
swindler and forger of bills, named Hud- 
son, a foreigner, standing in the pillory. 
In the crowd of spectators, he introduced 
the likeness of some well-known charac- 
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ters.’’ Hudson had a confederate named 
Howe, who, in the picture, was preparing 
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to undergo the same punishment. In 
front of the print was a medallion, on 
which was a profile of Hudson, dressed in 
a bag wig, with a sword under his arm (as 
he generally appeared before his detection) 
partly drawn from the scabbard, with the 
words ‘*Dutch Tuck’’ on the exposed 
part of the blade. The Devil is seen near, 
and both speak in scrolls, Hudson in verse. 

The print was marked: ‘‘ Sold by N. 
Hurd, near the Exchange, at the Heart 
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and Crown, in Cornhill, Boston.’’ Ac- 
cording to these statements, Hurd was not 
only the first American engraver, but the 
first American caricaturist. Paul Revere 


was his cotemporary in his later years.' 


' The Editor of the Recorp is indebted to Mr. 
Erastus Brainerd, of Middletown, Connecticut, for 
the copy of the impression of the Book-Plate, from 
the original engraving, from which the fac simile 
on page 465 was taken, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Piominco.—(A. H. R. vol. 3, p. 373)— 
The question as to the authorship of the 
series of essays called ‘The Savage,’’ pub- 
lished in this city in 1810, was lately asked 
through the columns of the London 
‘¢ Notes and Queries.’’ 

An answer to the query was seut from 
this city on the 24th of last June, and has 
probably been published before this date. 

In the first numberof ‘ Lippincott’s 
Magazine ’’ appeared a query, written by 
me, asking for information as to the author- 
ship of ‘* The Savage.’’ That query led 
to my receiving a long letter upon the 
subject from Greenville, Tennessee, -the 
residence of Ex-President Andrew Johnson. 
To my surprise, the editor of Lippincott’s 
Magazine declined publishing any of the 
information contained in that letter, as not 
being likely to interest the readers of the 
Magazine. As it would occupy more time 
to attempt to condense the letter than to 
copy it in full, I herewith send you a copy 
of it. 


This volume of essays was reprinted in- 
Tennessee in 1833, and also in this city,* 


at the expense of the late Mr. John Wilt- 
bank, a bell-founder, but I am not able at 
present to give the date of this last edition. 
WitiiaM Duane. 
Philadelphia. 
(Copy. ) 
‘* Greenville, Tenn., April 30, 1868. 
«* Dear Sir: 
‘* Your note to General Arnold in relation 
to the authorship of a series of essays 


called ‘The Savage,’ is before me, as well 
as a copy of ‘The Savage’ published at 
Knoxville, Tean., in 1833. These essays, 
as well as the author, were about thirty 
years ago well known here. Mr. Ashton, 
of Ashville, was correct in informing the 
editor that the author was John Robinson 
(not-John Robertson), 

‘*At the request of General Arnold, I 
proceed to give a sketch of the informa- 
tion desired. John Robinson was born (I 
think) on the banks of the Holston river, 
in Washington county, Virginia (called 
in those primitive days the Holston Settle- 
ment), about the year 1795, and was educa- 
ted at Washington College, Tenn., by 
President S. Doak, the elder. Shortly 
after the completion of his education, he 
was making his home at the house of Col. 
Carter (in Carter county, Tenn.), who 
was a public man and a candidate. Robin- 
son was young and ambitious, and an ar- 
dent friend of Colonel Carter. Unfor- 
tunately, at a public meeting of the peo- 
ple, a quarrel ensued. Robinson, in de- 
fending Colonel Carter, stabbed and killed 
a man by the name of Musgrove. Colonel 
Carter and his friends, who were numerous, 
protected Robinson and prevailed on him 
to leave the country, which he did, and 
stayed away for several years. Up to this 
time he stood fair, and was looked upon as 
a young man of the first order of talents, 
and it was not until after his return that 
his friends discovered the first symptoms 
of insanity. That continued to grow 








upon him down to the day of his death. 
Whilst he was gone, which was several 
years, he wrote ‘ The Savage’ at Philadel- 
phia. The writer of these lines well re- 
collects the time that he returned to Green- 
ville, which was about the year 1824. For 
several days after his return his friends, 
headed by Colonel Gillaspie (whose wife 
was a Carter), kept him concealed until it 
was ascertained that the Musgroves had 
left the country and there was no danger 
of his being arrested, and then it was that 
his friends discovered the first symptoms 
of the malady that hastened him to his 
grave. For sometime after his return he 
wandered about from house to house, 
having many relations, and seemed to be 
very restless. Went back again to Philadel- 
phia; after staying a considerable time, 
returned to Greenville and was frequently 
at the house of the writer of this, my 
wife being a Robinson and a distant re- 
lative of the subject of this sketch, until 
at his request, the students of Tusculum 
College (founded by President Doak in 
this county) had a meeting and agreed to 
build him a cabin in the woods about a 
mile from the home of the writer, where 
he stayed off and on for about two or three 
years, during which time, in spite of all 
his friends could do, he went back to 
Philadelphia, staying each time two or 
three months. ‘The writer of this sketch 
recollects meeting him two different times 
starting to Philadelphia with his pack upon 
his back, containing a scanty supply of 
rough corn-bread, baked by himself, and 
turned him back. He also frequently 
worked on my farm and would do tolerabiy 
well, except at times he seemed to be spell- 
bound until you could succeed by the 
introduction of some new subject to attract 
his attention. His house, although in an 
obscure place, was visited by many friends 
and strangers who sought opportunities to 
see how he lived and to hear him converse, 
and especially in relation to a new spelling- 
book that he had partly written but never 
finished, the MS. of which is now _ lost. 
About the close of the third year after he 
moved into his cabin, his health became 
ad with something like consumption, when 
Voi. III.—31 
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aman by the name of Kerr, whose wife 
was a near relative, prevailed upon him to 
leave his cabin and go to his house, where 
after lingering a few weeks he died and 
was buried in Mount Bethel grave-yard, 
one mile east of Greenville, Tenn., and 
at this time there is no stone to mark his 
grave, nor does any one even know the 
spot. He died-about the year 1833. In 
relation to the Christian religion, founded 
upon the Bible, he seemed to have no 
fixed opinions, although he often told the 
writer he firmly believed in the authenti- 
city of the Bible; yet to him the Christian 
religion was all a mystery. So long as he 
was able to walk he would for hours sit 
by himself under an apple-tree in Mr. 
Kerr’s yard, showing that seclusion was 
his ruling passion, even in death, He 
was tall and spare-made, with high fore- 
head covered with dark hair, and piercing 
black eyes, and before his misfortune was 
considered’ handsome. He was ardently 
loved by his fellow-students and all who 
knew him. Such isa brief sketch of 
‘ Piomingo,’ who never married, and who, 
I have but little doubt, alludes to himself 
in his introductory address, where he 
speaks of forming an acquaintance with a 
citizen who, in consequence of some mis- 
fortune in early life, contracted such a 
distaste for the manners and customs of 
civilized society, that it drove him to take 
up his abode with the children of nature. 

‘‘In the above, I do not vouch for the 
correctness of all the dates (as I have no 
memorandums), and could only write from 
memory about things that took place many 
years ago, but hoping that what I send 
will be to some extent satisfactory, I re- 
main yours respectfully, 

‘¢ Joun McGaucuey.”’ 

Note.—In a subsequent letter, Mr. McGaughey 
states that he has ascertained that 1782 was the 
date of Robinson’s birth. 


THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, NATIONAL 
Guarp.—In August of the present year 
the Seventh Regiment, National Guard, 
completed the first fifty years of its exist- 
ance. 
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A brief account of its formation is there- 
fore appropriate at this time. 

On the 25th of August, 1824, the offi- 
cers of the four infantry companies attached 
to the Eleventh Regiment, State Artillery, 
met at the Shakespeare Tavern, corner of 
Fulton and Nassau streets, and resolved to 
be called the ‘ Battalion of National 
Guards.’’ The companies composing it, 
the present First, Second, Third and 
Fourth companies of the Seventh Regi- 
ment, were commanded respectively by 
Captains Irad Hawley, John Telfair, Wil- 
liam B. Curtis, and Howard A. Simonds. 

The name ‘‘ National Guard’’ had its 
origin at the reception of Lafayette, which 
took place on the 16th of the same month, 
On that day a party of officers awaiting the 
arrival of the distinguished guest at the 
Battery, chanced to speak of the French 
National Guard (of which Lafayette was 
the first commander), and it was at once 
suggested as a good name for the new 
battalion. 

On the 30th of August a uniform was 
adopted. The pattern of the coat was 
taken from a gray office-coat worn by 
Private Philetus H. Holt, of the Fourth 
Company. 

This gentleman died only a few months 
since at an advanced age. 

The Coat of Arms was designed by Cor- 
poral Asher Taylor, of the Fourth Com- 
pany. 

The Fifth and Sixth companies were ad- 
mitted on the 24th of December, and 
were commanded respectively by Captains 
Lownds and Stevens, 

Governor DeWitt Clinton issued an 
order forming the ‘‘ Battalion of the Na- 
tional Guards ’’ on the 27th of June, 1825, 
and attached it to the Second regiment. 

This led to much dissatisfaction, and it 
was detached October 25th. 

Being now a separate battalion, it was 
entitled to have two field officers. Prosper 
M. Wetmore was elected Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and Linus W. Stevens Major. 

Soon after, the Seventh Company, Cap- 
tain Van Buren, was added, and the Eighth 
Company, Captain Andrew Warner, joined 
May 4th, 1826, 
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The command having eight companies, 
had now grown to a full regiment, and two 
days later, Governor Clinton issued an 
order forming it into the ‘‘ Twenty-Seventh 
Regiment, Artillery.’’ Lieut.-Col, Wet- 
more was elected Colonel, Major Stevens 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and Captain Telfair 
Major. 

The first parade as a regiment took 
place May 31st, 1826, when a stand of 
colors was received from the Mayor. 

It will thus be seen that the ‘‘ National 
Guard ’’ hasa series of events to celebrate, 
the first of which took place in August 
1874, and the last will occur two years 
later, when the semi-centenniai of the first 
regimental parade will take place. 

A. C. ZaBRISKIE, 

August 1874. 

Boston.— Boston in the Olden Time. 
During the Revolutionary war the name 
Bostonian was considered in Europe synony- 
mous with American. Ina French work, 
entitled Adrégé de la Révolution de Il Amé- 
rique Angloise, Paris, 1778, it is said that 
‘*the name of Bostonian, which belongs 
only to the inhabitants of the Province of 
Massachusetts, one of the four which form 
New England proper, has nevertheless be- 
come the general and common name of 
the inhabitants of the thirteen Provinces ;’’ 


ge 3. 

In Tudor’s Letters on the Eastern States, 
Boston, 1821, there is an allusion to the 
efforts of the British ministry, immediately 
before the Revolution, to oppress the people 
of Boston, and the statement is made that 
at that time ‘‘ Boston only was talked of, 
as if the-whole effort at resistance was made 
by them; and Americans were then, in 
France, often called Bostonians, the term 
by which they are designated in Canada to 
this day :’’ page 363. 

In the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, first series, vol. VI., it 
is stated ‘that in the years 1775 and 1776, 
the French, for want of a national dis- 
criminate mark, called all the inhabitants 
belonging to the then thirteen revolted 
colonies by the general name of Bos- 
tonians :’’ page 150. 








Boston Notions. From the following 
paragraph it would appear that ‘‘ Boston 
notions’’ were recognised more than a 
century ago. It occurs in the dedication 
of An Oration on the Beauties of Liberty, 
delivered at the Second Baptist Church in 
Boston, Dec. 3, 1772. By a British Bos- 
tonian. Fourth edition, Boston, 1773. 
‘¢ However, my Lord, there is another idea 
arises in my mind (and it is no wonder, 
for the Bostonians are very notional), which 
is, if there is any law broken, is it not the 
King and ministry who have broken it ?’’ 
page xviii. 

Modern Athens. Boston has frequently 
been called the Modern Athens, though it 
would be difficult to say when this name 
was first applied to it. The following ex- 
tract is taken from the Letters on the East- 
ern States, by William Tudor, Boston, 
1821, and may have furnished the origin 
of the expression. The Leffers were writ- 
ten, according toa note in the first edition, 
page 364,in 1818. ‘‘ This town [Boston] 
(for it is not a city) is perhaps the most 
perfect and certainly the best regulated 
democracy that ever existed. There is 
something so imposing in the immortal 
fame of Athens, that the very name makes 
everything modern shrink from compari- 
son; but since the days of that glorious 
city, I know of none that has approached 
so near in some points, distant as it may 
still be from that illustrious model.’’ 

S. A. G. 

Groton, Mass. 





WasuHINncTon’s Accounts.—I have in my 
collection of autographs a receipt in the 
handwriting of General Washington, of 
which the following is a copy: 

‘*4 — 80 — 320 
15 — 65 — 975 
49 — 60 —2940 

2— 55 — I10 
24 — 50 —1200 
Bg. 7. $07" 455 





6000 Dollars.’’ 
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‘*Feb’ 25th, 1781, Rec* the above six 
thousand Dollars of Lieu‘ Colfax for pub- 
lic uses.’’ 

G. ‘‘ WASHINGTON.”’ 

Does an entry of the above appear in 
the accounts of the General ? 


J. I. Younc. 
Newark, N. J. 


Answer.—Washington’s accounts, as made out 
for settlement with the Government in the summer 
of 1783, had, in many instances, various amounts 
grouped, with an explanatory introduction, For 
example: “1780—Sept.—To specie paid on my 
journey to Hartford and back, and during 4 days 
stay at that place, : , - £34, 6s. 8d.” 
means pounds lawful money, ‘The vouchers 
containing the items of such expenditures were all 
carefully filed and submitted with the account. 

Under date of February 1781, the same as that 
of the above document, is the following entry: 
“To Lieut. Colfax Balt®, 9260 Dollars, received on 
a warrant.’’ The above document was doubtless a 
voucher in the transaction referred to in this record. 





CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON.— 
The late Mr. Thomas Sully, of this city, 
who died in November 1872, at a very ad- 
vanced age, painted the portrait of Charles 
Carroll, when both were old. A _ few 
years before his death Mr. Sully told me 
that during one of the sittings, they spoke 
of the proper means of attaining old age, 
and after they had fully discussed the 
usual topics of temperance, early rising, 
&c., Mr. Carroll said to him: ‘* We have 
forgotten one thing ; a man ought to have 
a hobby.” 

WitiiaM Duane. 

Philadelphia. 





LINEN, WooLLEN AND CoTTon MANu- 
FACTORIES ; PROBABLY THE First In ViR- 
GIntiA.—In the MS, Journals of the Execu- 
tive Council of Virginia, which are pre- 
served at the State Capitol Library in 
Richmond, is this interesting record, which 
was the synopsis of an answer to the in- 
quiries of the Lords Commissioners of 
Trade. It is dated ‘‘ 19th Oct., 1708.” 
‘To that inquiry which concerns the 
manufactures established in this colony, 
It is answered that the manufactures of 
Linnen, Woolen and Cotton, have of late 
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been sett up for supplying the pressing ne- 
cessities of the people, the price of tobacco 
being so low that for some years it hath 
not been sufficient to purchase cloaths for 
the makers thereof. Pitch and tar are also 
made in this country, enough to supply the 
occasions thereof, and to export a little to 
the West Indies, and much greater quanti- 
ties might be produced if there were an 
encouraging markett for it.’”’ 
Ww. 
Camden, N. J., Aug. 8. 


BERKELEY’s LinE.—On page 374 of the 
3d volume of Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ I find the poem by Bishop 
Berkeley, in which is the often quoted line, 
‘*Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.’’ On the backs of the covers of Mr. 


Bancroft’s volumes, the line is quoted thus: 
‘* Westward the Star of empire takes its 
Which is right, 


**course’’ or 
Ipa. 


way. 
‘star’? 
Answer,—* Course.” 


ETYMOLOGICAL BLUNDERS.,—Pronuncia- 
tion often misleads the ignorant and some- 
times the learned in the matter of the 
derivation and meaning of proper names. 
The following are a few curious examples : 
Bois-Brulé, or ‘* burned-wood,’’ into Bod 
Ruly ; Bois-Blanc, or *‘ white-wood,’’ into 
Bob Long; Vide-Poche, or ‘*empty-pock- 
et,’’ into Weed Bush; Purgatoire, or 


1 In the Colonial Records of Virginia, lately 
published at the expense of the state, is a letter 
written by order of Charles the Second, in Novem- 
ber, 1685, to Sir William Berkeley, thanking him 
for some silk manufactured in Virginia, in these 
words : 

“ Wee have received w much content y® duti- 
full respects of that our Colony, in y® present lately 
made us by you and y® Councell there of y® first 
product of y* new Manufacture of Silke, w% asa 
mark of Our Princely acceptation of yo dutyes 
& of y* particular encouragement, Wee resolve to 
give to yo® industry in y® prosecution and improve- 
ment of that or any other usefull Manufacture, 
Wee have commanded to be wrought up for y* use 
of Our own Person,” &c. This disposes of the 
story as a fiction, contained in our histories, that 
Charles the Second, at his coronation in 1660, in 
compliment to the Virginians, wore a robe made of 
Virginia silk,--[ Ep. ] 
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‘*purgatory,’’ into Picket-wise  Dort 
d'un wil, or ‘sleeps with one eye,’’ inte 
Dardanelle 7 Six Cailloux, or ‘* six flint- 
stones,’’ into Siskiyou; Chienne, or 
‘*bitch,’’ into Cheyenne (pronounced 
‘*Shy-enn’’), or Dog-Soldiers, a well- 
known tribe of Indians. 

And what more absurd than the name 
of an ancient hostelrie in London—the 
‘* Bull and Mouth ’’—said, variously, to 
have been either Belle Meurthe (** Beautiful 
Meurthe’’—a river in Franee) or ‘‘ Bou- 
logne-mouth.’’ ‘‘ Marrow-Bone’’ Parish, 
or Mary-le-bone ; i. e. Marie-le-bonne, or 
** Mary the Good !”’ J. T. Pickert. 


Major AnprRE£.—IJn a copy of ‘ Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper,’’ published 
in New York in the early part of the year 
1857, there appeared a woodcut purporting 
to be a representation of Major André’s 
watch, with a description appended to the 
picture in which it was stated, if I re- 
member rightly, that the watch itself was 
the property of some person living in one 
of the Western States. It has always been 
asserted that André’s watch was bought 
from the captors by Col. Wm. S. Smith 
of the American army, and was by him 
presented to the Major’s sisters. If the 
statement in the newspaper mentioned above 
be true, how did the watch get back again 
to this country? Can any reader of the 
ReEcorD throw any light on this? Also, 
was Col. Wm. S. Smith the same person as 
the one of that name who was the son-in- 
law of John Adams? If so, was he not a 
near relative of Joshua Hett Smith who 
was mixed up in the affair of Arnold’s 
treason ? 

In regard to André’s watch, I might 
mention that, according to the statement 
made by Captain Samuel Bowman of the 
Massachusetts line, André had on /wo 


2 Places on the Arkansas river, named originally 
by theold French settlers and missionaries. I have 
crossed that river at the “ Dardanelles.”—[J. T. 
P.) 

5 A county in California, so called from six re- 
markable stepping-stones by which foot passengers 
crossed a onl stream,—[J. T. P.] 















watches at the time of his capture, one of 
gold, the other of silver. 

Are the papers connected with the trial 
of Joshua Hett Smith still in existence ? 
It would be a most valuable addition to 
American historical literature if they were 
published. 

In regard to the party of seven volunteers 
connected with the capture of Major 
André, there appears to be a discrepancy 
concerning the name of one of the number, 
Bolton (‘* Westchester Co.,’’ I. 213) gives 
the names as John Yerks, John Paulding, 
James Romer, David Williams, Isaac Van 
Wart, Abraham Williams and J/saac See. 
Lossing (‘* Field Book of the Revolution,”’ 
I. 755) substitutes in the place of Isaac 
See the name of one John Dean, who lies 
buried in the old church yard at Sleepy 
Hollow ; which is correct ? 

Dr. Lossing in his ‘* Field Book’’ gives a 
profile sketch of André’s face—is it the 
same as the ‘‘ engraved head of André, 
printed in England,’’ alluded to by Sparks ? 
There is another engraving of André taken 
from a miniature painted by himself. Can 
any reader of the Recorp tell where and 
in whose possession that miniature now is ? 
What was the name of the lady who was 
said to have been the ‘‘ Queen of the 
Mischianza ?”’ 

New York, Aug. 1874. 





War-Cuariots.—We have authority for 
believing that war-chariots were in use 
among the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Grecians, Persians, and Gauls, and are told 
by modern authors that the Romans em- 
ployed thein in battle likewise. A state- 
ment of this nature recently appeared in 
‘‘Harper’s Magazine.’’ Now, I have 
searched the pages of Livy, Tacitus, and 
many other classical writers, without find- 
ing such declarations confirmed, Can 
any reader of the RecorD point out a 
single instance, from ancient history, where 
the Romans fought from a chariot ? 

E. M. STRATTON. 

New York. 





Wuo was HE ?—Mr. Winthrop Sargent, 
in his Memoirs of Major André, speaking 
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of the spies employed by Washington, 
says :—‘* One whose observations perhaps 
saved Washington’s life was able by his 
connections with the West Indian house of 
Kortwright and Company to unsuspectedly 
pick up much useful information for our 
army. Yet his character was so little 
affected by these transactions that he re- 
mained the valued friend of both Hamilton 
and Washington; and it was perhaps to 
set his patriotism straight in the popular 
view that our general on the final entrance 
into the city took his first breakfast at his 
house. Arnold had him seized, and tried 
hard to hang him when he first came over ; 
but there was not enough evidence.’’ Can 
any reader of the Recorp tell me the name 
of the person here referred to? 

Also,.will some of its readers oblige me 
with a biographical notice, however brief, 
of Mr. Winthrop Sargent himself? The 
revised edition of his Life of André, pre- 
fixed with the pathetic inscription that it 
‘* is published as the most fitting memorial 
which those who loved him best can make 
of .a life now ended,”’ excites in the mind 
of the reader a desire to know something 
of the details of a life whose early close 
was such an incalculable loss to the world 
of letters. Surely, a memoirof him, given 
through the pages of a learned magazine, 
would not be an inappropriate tribute to 
his memory. 

New York, Angust 1874. 





Joun WeEsLEY IN GEORGIA.—RECORD 
for Sept., p..419. An answer to your cor- 
respondent’s query may be found in the 
following extract from a very interesting 
article in the New York Times, Sunday, 
Aug. 30th, on *‘ John Wesley. The Great 
Preacher and His Womankind.’’ It is, I 
presume, taken from some magazine sketch 
or recent biography. 

‘¢ One terrible woman in Savannah, Ga., 
whither he had gone as a missionary in his 
thirty-second year, got him into a room 
and forcibly cut off the long locks of his 
soft brown hair. She is called a ‘ virago ;’ 
and yet she might have wished to give him 
a private lesson against personal vanity— 
one of his besetting sins at that time. * * 
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It was a woman who drove him out of the 
aforesaid colouy of Georgia, whither he 
had been sent by General Oglethorpe in 
1736. This was not the woman who cut 
off his hair, but another, Miss Sophy 
Hopkey, who had come out with her uncle 
Canston from England. She became a 
member of Wesley’s little congregation, 
and when he had a fever she nursed him 
through it night and day. When he re- 
covered he taught her French, in gratitude, 
and also asked her to become his wife. 
But he had some ‘ Moravian’ friends in 
the colony who grimly advised him not to 
marry, and made him hesitate ; whereupon 
Sophy told him she had another lover, 
Mr. Williamson, a man of no learning and 
not very religious either. Wesley was 
sorely exercised, and deprecated haste. 
But this made the lady more hasty, and 
she married Williamson, ‘I was pierced 
through as with a sword,’ writes the divine 
in his journal, and other troubles followed 
from this. Williamson had him arrested 
by the Recorder of the log-built little city 
of Savannah, for the offence of defaming 
his wife—damages £1000. The cause 
was that Mrs. Williamson had fallen off in 
her church attendance, and, instead of 
‘communicating’ once a week, only did 
so once a month, and even then omitted 
to give the proper notice of her intention, 
neglects which obliged Wesley to rebuke 
her before the congregation, thereby ‘ de- 
faming’ her. ‘The old love had soured 
into spite somehow, and Canston, who was 
Chief Magistrate, took part with his rela- 
tions. Many others disliked Wesley for 
his precise and authoritative ways and the 
number of his religious services. A ‘ grand 
jury’ found that he was in the habit of 
forcing his conversation on Mrs. William- 
son against the wishes of her husband. 
The quarrel divided the city of ‘ five hun- 
dred souls,’ and so diminished the preach- 
er’s influence, that he resolved to step 
down and out—that. is, quit the place. 
The Recorder warned him that he must 
stay for the lawsuit, and made him a 
prisoner at large. From this duress the 
preacher broke away suddenly, and trav- 
elled like a fugitive to Purysburg, where 
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he hastily embarked for Charleston, in 
Carolina. From this place he went to 
England, grateful to Providence for his 
escape from the Williamsons. He wrote 
in his journal: ‘Hereby I am taught to 
beware of men.’ He should have included 
women. Hutton, a brother Methodist, used 
to say ‘ John and Charles Wesley are dan- 
gerous snares to many young women, 
several of whom are in love with them.’ * * 
The writer finishes his sketch by stating : 
**In 1791 the childless John Wesley him- 
self died, at the good old age of eighty- 
eight, having lived down all the ‘ biun- 
ders’ and ‘scandals’ of his life. They 
may be found by the curious in his biogra- 
phy, but are not ‘remembered in_ his 
epitaph.’ ”’ 
Wy. Se 
Camden, N. J. 


Lonpon News IN 1780.—¥rom the 
news column of Zhe New Jersey Gazette,’ 
under date of September 27, 1780, I have 
copied, and send you for insertion in the 
REcorD, the following extracts which may 
be worth preserving by giving them a new 
birth: W. J. B. 


** Lonpon, July i. 


The Earl of Lincoln arrived in London 
in the morning of the 15th of June, with 
the important news of the surrender of 
Charlestown’ and its numerous garrison, 
on which occasion the guns were fired from 


The New Fersey Gazette was established and 
— at Trenton, 1777-8 to 1786, by Isaac Col- 
ins, “that jewel of a man for solid worth and in- 
tegrity,” as Dr. Francis calls him. From the copy 
before me I learn that “advertisements of a moder- 
ate Length are inserted for Zzvo Thirds of Dollar 
hard Money each the first Week, and One Sixth for 
every Continuance and Long Ones in Proportion, 
or the Exchange in continental Currency,’ and 
that “ Essays and Articles of Intelligence are thank- 
fully received.” Collins was a Quaker, printed the 
Continental money for New Jersey, and afterwards 
became a prominent book publisher in New 
York city.—[W. J. B.] 

? Charleston, S. C., besieged by Sir’ Henry Clin- 
ton April 1st, 1780. The city was gallantly defend- 
ed by General Lincoln, until finally he was obliged 
to surrender with 6000 men on the 12th of May 
following.—[W. J. B.] 














the Tower, which was succeeded by illumi- 
nations, and addresses of congratulation to 
the throne were presented from all parts 
of Great Britain. 


PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas no Hall in London can contain 
forty thousand men: 

Resolved, That this Association do meet 
on Friday next, June 2, in St. George’s 
Fields, at ten o’clock in the morning, to 
consider of the most prudent and respect- 
ful manner of attending their petition, 
which will be presented the same day, to 
the House of Commons. 

Resolved, For the sake of good order 
and regulation, that this Association, on 
coming to the ground, do separate them- 
selves into four distinct divisions, viz. : The 
London division, the. Westminster divi- 
sion, the Southwark division, and the 
Scotch division, 

Resolved, That the London division do 
take place upon the right of the ground 
towards Southwark, the Westminster divi- 
sion second, the Southwark division third, 
and the Scotch division upon the left, all 
wearing blue cockades in their hats, to 
distinguish themselves from the Papists, 
and those who approve of the late act in 
favor of Popery. 

Resolved, That the Magistrates of Lon- 
don, Westminster and Southwark, are re- 
quested to attend, that their presence may 
overawe and control any riotous or evil- 
minded persons who may wish to disturb 
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the legal and peaceable deportment of his 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects. 
By order of the Association, 
G. Gorpon,' President. 
London, May 29, 1780.”" 


1 Hon. George Gordon, usually styled Lord 
George Gordon, was the son of Cosmo-George, 
Duke of Gordon, and born in 1750, He was at- 
tached to the royal navy, but quitted it during the 
Revolutionary War because of some differences 
respecting promotion. He then entered the arena 
of politics and was for several years a member of 
Parliament. Of fluent speech, great energy of ac- 
tion and withal witty ;,his comments on the pro- 
ceedings of either partyin the House were frequent, 
emphatic and pointed—so much so that il became 
the standing jest of that day to say, “there are 
three parties in Parliament—the ministry, the oppo- 
sition and Lord George Gordon,” Against the 
Bill for the Relief of Papists from certain Penal- 
ties and Disabilities, he took a violent and décided 
stand, and became the head of a “ Protestant Asso- 
ciation’ to oppose the measure, By his active and 
restless labors, the membership of the Association 
was extended to many thousands, and by his incen- 
diary speeches, their feelings of hatred-against the 
innocent Papists were raised to a pitch of frenzy, cul- 
minating in the fearful and ferocious riots which hor. 
rified England and especially London in 1780. For 
this result he was tried for high treason, but ac- 
quitted. In Barnaby Rudge, Dickens has immor- 
talized the scenes of those terrible days, Being 
convicted on certain libel suits, he was incarcerated 
in Newgate prison, in which place he died in 1793. 
While in prison he repudiated Protestantism for the 
Jewish faith. 

I presume the above resolutions were produced 
on his trial, for the verdict of his acquittal was 
based on the ground that “ his intentions in assem- 
bling the people were not malicious and traitor- 
ous.” —[W. J. B.] 








[Sir Jonn WENTWORTH.'] 
(From the collection of Dr. Fogg.) 


Lodge, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
21st July, 1809. 
Dear Sir: 


I have received too much pleasure in the 


1 Sir John Wentworth was a native of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, where he was born in August 
1737. He was a nephew of Governor Benning 
In 1765, he was sent to England as 


Wentworth. 
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acquaintance of Mr. Dexter and your two 
daughters, to remain in the least indiffer- 
ent to anything that may promote their 
happiness; with these impressions which 
their merits and accomplishments have 
cultivated into a very sincere friendship, 
more firmly binding the affections of re- 


agent of the Province, where he attracted the notice 
of the Marquis of a because of his 
statesman-like qualities, and that nobleman procured 


his appointment of governor of New Hampshire 


te Cia onan eee mnie we A 
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lationship, I beg leave to break over the 
desuetude into which our correspondence 
has for some time fallen, I fear, from my 
suffering the urgency of public cares to 
suspend the means of adding to my private 
gratification in this, and many other in- 
stances. 

You will probably hear from Windsor 
of your children, who are there on a jour- 
ney of observation and enquiry on the part 
of Mr. Dexter, and may be still more in- 
teresting to the future happiness of Miss 
Morton, which is the best object of my 
present address. I Idarn to-day that she 
has accepted proposals of marriage from 
Richard Cunningham, Esq., if approved 
by her Parents. 

As Mr. Cunningham may be unknown 
to you, I venture to assure you he is a 
gentleman of an excellent character as an 
husband, parent, friend and citizen; for 
the two first so pre-eminently that the 
family of his late wife entertain the most 
affectionate regard for him. We know him 
to be a judicious, upright, sober, good- 
tempered, benevolent man, possessed of a 
large, independent, productive landed es- 
tate, highly improved and increasing in 
value and income, situated in the most 


the following year. He was also appointed the 
King’s Surveyor of woods in America, an office 


worth between $3000 and $4000 a year. He took 
the side of the Crown when the Revolution broke 
out in 1775, and went to England, From 1792 
until 1808 he was lieutenant-governor of Nova 
Scotia. He was. knighted in 1795. The above 
letter was written after his retirement from the 
chair of state. 

Governor Wentworth was a good scholar, and a 
patron of learning. He gave the charter to Dart- 
mouth College, and did much for the solid benefit 
of that province whilst he was its Chief Magistrate. 
He died at Halifax, N. S., in April 1820, 

Perez Morton, to whom this letter was addressed, 
was a lawyer in Boston, and a patriot of the Revo- 
lution. His wife was Sarah Wentworth Apthorpe, 
a kinswoman of the governor, and was distinguished 
in literature as a poetess. Her effusions were given 
over the signature of “ Philenia.” Mr, Morton was 
a graduate of Harvard University in 1771, and 
married Miss Wentworth in 1781, when he was 
thirty years of age. From 1806 till 1811 he was 
Speaker of the Massachusetts Assembly, and from 
181 1 till 1832 he was Attorney-General of that 
state. He died in October 1837.—[Eb.] 
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beautiful part of the Province, where he 
resides in his own well-furnished mansion, 
surrounded with every comfort, beloved 
and respected by a polite, well educated 
Circle, and in sight of the College. I 
mention these as means of comfort which 
will be devoted to the happiness of your 
daughter thro’ her life, if the proposed 
union meets your approbation and Mrs. 
Morton’s ; and I am persuaded he is de- 
termined to make a very competent Pro- 
vision for her widowhood, should that state 
be in the decrees of Providence. 

You will undoubtedly be furnished with 
their intentions from themselves, and Lady 
Wentworth being now writing to our dear 
niece Mrs. Morton on this subject, I may 
not trespass further upon your time, but 
could not forbear thus much to make you 
acquainted with my worthy, honest and 
honorable friend Mr. Cunningham, and 
to. assure you that I am perfectly convinced 
the alliance proposed will be productive 
of the greatest felicity and as honorable to 
both that can reasonably be looked forward 
to in this finite state of our Being. 

My best regards attend you and all your 
family, and I beg you to be assured I am 
with great esteem, Dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 


PEREZ Morton, Esq. 


[Lapy WENTWoRTH."] 


Lodge, July 21st, 1809. 
My Dear Niece: 
How very unfeeling I must appear tu 
you in not taking an earlier occasion to ac- 


1 The above letter written by Lady Wentworth 
is the one alluded toin Sir John’s, and bears the 
same date as his. Mr. and Mrs, Morton’s daughter 
Sarah, whose character and prospects, and that of 
her conditionally affianced husband, form the 
burden of these letters, was married to Mr. Cun- 
ningham soon after the time when these epistles 
were written, and at Sir John’s house in Halifax. 
Sir John speaks of the possibility of her becoming 
a widow, there was such disparity in the ages of 
Mr. Cunningham and herself. She was a widow 
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knowledge your interesting letter sent me 
by your delightful daughters ; the affecting 
part of it my heart truly sympathized with 
you in—it does now—the recollection 
makes it ache. The decree was awful, 
but, oh! my niece, pray consider from 
what mandate it comes, and kiss the rod 
of correction. We have no right to seek 
farther into the will of Heaven than to 
consider all to be just and right, and the 
severer our trials are upon earth the greater 
we trust may be our comforts hereafter. 

But I won’t pursue this subject, or call to 
your wounded mind a misery that may fade 
but never be done away. 

I was charmed with my two nieces— 
they are without any compliment the two 
most amiable women I have met with for 
ages. Mrs. Dexter is very interesting from 
her youth and situation, and her Husband 
seems very fond of her, and well he may, 
for she is a prize. Miss Morton is a first 
of Beings,—her uncommon sense, her en- 
gaging conversation and accomplishments 
are really what are not met with every day. 
How wonderfully well you have educated 
your children ; they are treasures, and must 
owe much to their Parents. I am not 
given to envy, but I feel I almost envy you 
the supreme felicity of being mother to 
such Daughters. They have been sometime 
with me, and I know they deserve all I feel 
towards them. Sir John is equally pleased 
and gratified with their company. He is 
now writing to Mr. Morton on an event 
which needs but your and his sanction to 
make her a happy and very independent wo- 
man. She has engaged the affections of a 
man of high worth, who having been long in 
our family is well known to us—Mr. Cun- 
ningham. He was once in a domestic char- 
acter, Husband toa Daughter of your aunt 


when her father was removed from the office of 
Attorney-General, and she wrote a letter on the 
subject to the late Chief Justice Story, whose reply 
is here given. Her parents were then quite aged, 
Her father was eighty-one years old. Her mother 
had written her famous lines on Lady Harriet A. 
Ackland, which gave her celebrity, fifty-four years 
before. 

These letters afford interesting glimpses of in- 
formation concerning historic families of the pist, 
of whom our countrymen are justly proud.—[Eb. ] 
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Thomas—who died of consumption two 
years and more ago. His unwearied good- 
ness to her during a long and tedious con- 
finement is beyond description. She was 
a lovely young woman—very like Mrs. 
Dexter—and left three children, Richard 
of 13, Elizabeth of twelve, and Frances 
Wentworth of ten years old—each of them 
interesting, well-behaved children. They 
are all at boarding school, and their ages 
are such as to put them out of the way of 
being interruptions to a younger family. 

Mr. Cunningham’s disposition is per- 
fectly good, his ,tenderness perfect by 
nature ; and for his property he has the 
best landed Estate in this Province. He 
is the most industrious man I ever knew, 
and as nodoubt when your daughter is 
mistress of Saulsbrook you will visit her, 
as it’s only two days’ sail from Boston to 
Windsor—do you remember what I tell 
you—that you will consider your daughter 
a fortunate woman in having fallen into the 
hands of so worthy a man who knows how 
to value her, and can support her in that 
style which her Birth and education entitle 
her to. I confess this match meets my 
wishes exactly. He is a good man, and 
can maintain her like a lady as she is. 
Your mother can tell you about Mr. Cun- 
ningham, I suppose, tho’ I am not sure she 
ever saw him. .Mrs. Winslow knows him 
well. He is past forty, but don’t look it, 
and is as healthy and pleasant a creature as 
ever lived. He has only one sister, wife to 
the Rev’d Mr. Gray, who you kindly no- 
ticed when on a tour to recover his health 
after his first wife’s death. She was also a 
daughter of my Aunt Thomas, a beautiful 
woman, tho’t to be a perfect character, 
and many think Miss Morton resembles her 
very much. Think how hard the lot of 
that most revered of characters, your aunt 
Thomas—to live to close the eyes of her 
two admirable Daughters, after other ac- 
cumulated misfortunes; and with a resigna- 
tion and piety so truly Christian. 

Mr. Gray has paid every attention to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dexter and Miss Morton in his 
power. I, fora great event, went in and 
dined at his House with them. Mrs. Gray 
is very like her Brother, amiable and gentle. 
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She will give most of her Fortune, no 
doubt, to her Brother’s children, as she 
has none. Mr. Gray is very well off. He 
has two sons, which she is very fond of, 
and they are very nice children. All your 
Windsor relations are excellent people. 
Aunt Thomas admires Miss Morton; but 
she does not know Mr. Cunningham has 
proposed to her, I am sure it will please 
her exceedingly—and his sister and Mr. 
Gray are both pleased. I never aided or 
prevented a match in my life, but I own I 
truly wished this might be, as I foresaw 
comfort to both parties, My letter is sent 
for. Adieu, my niece—send an answer 
as soon as you can, as we expect to go to 
England in less than two months, and I 
have offered her to come to us as substitutes 
for her Parents, and be married in our 
house, and remain what time they like, 
which they shall be welcome to. This ar- 
rangement and prospect of happiness for 
your Daughter, I trust, will meet your and 
Mr. Morton’s approbation, which will add 
to the pleasure I receive in being able to 
offer it to you, with the affectionate love 
of, my dear niece, 
Your attached Aunt, 


iy A 
My love to your two daughters at home. 
You must let one of them stay with their 


sister in town, if you consent to give Miss 
Morton to Mr. Cunningham. 


[JupcE Story. ]} 


Cambridge, June 30, 1832. 
Dear Madam : 

I had the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the roth of May early in the pres- 
ent month, but too late to accomplish any 
of the objects for which it was designed, 
even if they had been otherwise attainable. 
Your father had at that time been removed 
from office, and his successor had been ap- 
pointed and was in office. 

No one can regret more than myself the 
act of the Legislature which led to this re- 
sult. I have ever viewed it as unfair, 
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harsh and unjust to dismiss a meritorious 
officer, who has discharged his duties with 
fidelity and ability, merely because advanc- 
ing years have rendered him less active and 
ardent; and in this particular instance I 
have felt there were many circumstances to 
aggravate the impropriety of the proceed- 
ing. I cannot but recollect that your 
father has strong claims upon a republican 
Government from his long and uniform 
devotion to its principles during as well as 
since the Revolution. It is painful to me 
to learn how little of grateful feeling is 
cherished for past patriotic services, and I 
fear we are but too open to the reproach 
so often made of the ingratitude of Re- 
publics. In this respect I acquit the Execu- 
tive, because I have no doubt that the Act 
was expressly passed to produce the very 
result ; and that if a removal had not taken 
place, I presume the Gov’ would have been 
censured by all those who promoted the 
passage of the Bill. You do me but justice 
in supposing that I look upon the whole 
proceeding with unmixed disapprobation. 
I sympathize most sincerely in your feel- 
ings and your sorrows on this occasion. 
And I am sensible that your Duties to your 
own family, of which you have taken so 
just and touching a view, disable you from 


‘doing much to soften this calamity to 


parents so eminent, and so dear to you. 

I have been turning the subject in my 
mind several times to try to hit upon some 
scheme which might render the closing 
period of your father’s life more comfort- 
able; as yet, however, I have not been able 
to find any just resource. His age disables 
him from active duties, and we have no 
sinecures, and scarcely any patronage in 
our Gov’t adapted to cases like his. I 
should be very glad to meet and converse 
with him on this subject, if he would not 
deem it obtrusive; and to take his sug- 
gestions. If anything should occur to him 
or you, you may confidently rely upon my 
cheerful co-operation and aid in giving 
effect to your wishes. 

If there were any office connected with 
the Courts of the U. States which was 
under my control I would gladly offer it to 















him. But there is none. Perhaps he 
might deem the duties of a Notary Public 
in Boston, which are facile and sometimes 
profitable, a resource not wholly unad- 
visable. But of this I cannot judge. In 
short, I feel that a gentleman, like him, at 
his age, after so much public service, is en- 
titled to the honorable reward of a pension, 
and not of laborious employment. But in 
the ears of our Legislature nothing sounds 
so strange, or is listened to with so much 
freezing indifference as such a suggestion. 
What humiliating thoughts do such con- 
siderations force upon our minds! How 
little do they accord with those day-dreams 
and warm and glowing hopes which you 
and I indulged in in our earlier years! 
Time, indeed, deals sadly with our joys 
and opinions. You and I have lived long 
enough to pass through many scenes of 
sorrow; but few are more heartrending 
than those which arise from afflictions 
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visited upon parents whom we love, and 
who may justly say to their country that 
they have never deserved its neglect or its 
indifference. 

It will afford me great pleasure to learn 
of your health and your welfare. And 
allow me to assure you that I am, 

With great respect and very sincerely, 

Your obliged friend, 


, 


Mrs. SARAH A. CUNNINGHAM. 


P. S.—Mrs, Story desires me to present 
to you her affectionate regards. She will 
be very glad to see you, if you should re- 
visit the land of your nativity. It is my 
intention to make a visit to your mother 
soon, and I hope at that time to have the 
pleasure of meeting your father also. 





CORRECTION.—In the second paragraph of the 
first column of page 316 of the RECORD, Benjamin 
Stiles should read Bendjamin Stites, 


“MILLIONS FOR DEFENCE,” &c.—Mr, James 
Lynah, of South Carolina, in a letter to the “ Phila- 
delphia Press,’ declares that the expression “ Mil- 
lions for Defence, but not one cent for Tribute,” 
which, it is said by historians, was uttered by. Gen- 
eral Charles Cotesworth Pinckney on a certain oc- 
casion, was never spoken by him. That occasion 
was when Mr, Pinckney, with John Marshall and 
Elbridge Gerry, stood before the French Directory 
in the spring of 1798, empowered to settle all diffi- 
culties between that government and the United 
States by negotiation. There had been vexatious 
delays ; and when the Directory would consent to 
give audience to the American Envoys, only on the 
condition of their paying into the exhausted French 
treasury a large sum of money, the indignant 
Pinckney exclaimed, it is said, “ Millions for De- 
fence, but not one cent for Tribute.” 

Mr, Lynah says General Pinckney was incapable, 
in obedience to his nature, to make such a dramatic 
display of words. But they got into the newspapers 
and into history. Many years ago General Pinck- 
ney was a member of a social club in Charleston, 
S. C., composed of men of culture, known as the 
“Cossack Club.” Mr. Thomas S, Grimké, an emi- 
nent lawyer of that city, was also a member of the 
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club. On one occasion, he was deputed to ask 
General Pinckney, at a meeting of the club, whether 
the story was true or not, for he had never denied 
or affirmed it. Mr, Grimké did so, when General 
Pinckney arose and said, “ No, gentlemen, my an- 
swer was not a flourish like that, but simply of a 
penny.” Mr. Lynah has this story from Mr. 
Grimké’s lips. He was a student in the office of 
that gentleman. Many fine phrases and “ dying 
words”’ might be greatly modified and made less 
poetical by plain truth, 


THOMAS PAINE AND Iron Brinces. — The 
memory of Thomas Paine, author of “Common 
Sense,” “ Rights of Man,’ “ Age of Reason,” &c., 
has been clouded for three-fourths of a century by 
the mists of prejudices which his theological 
writings created; and his great merits as a political 
writer, and an earnest worker in the cause of hu- 
man freedom, have been overlooked. Lately some 
discussion arose in England about the invention of 
the iron bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne—the first 
ever constructed, and which, when George pg a 
son broadened and levelled it, was found to as 
sound as the day when it was built, It was assert- 
ed that Thomas Paine, the notable defender of the 
rights of man in America, was the inventor of that 
bridge. It was denied by persons who had theolo- 

ical reasons for depriving Paine of the honor. 

onest search found the original specifications for 
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the construction of the bridge, following the letters 
patent taken out by Paine, and bearing the date of 
A. D. 1788. They have been printed, from which 
the following extract has been made: 

“* To all to whom these presents shall come, 

I, Thomas Paine, send greeting : 

“ Whereas, His Most Excellent Majesty, King 
George the Third, by his letters patent under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain, bearing date the 26th 
day of August, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
reign, did give unto me, the said Thomas Paine, 
his special license that I, the said Thomas Paine, 
during the term of fourteen years, therein expressed, 
should and lawfully might make, use, exercise and 
vend in England, Wales, and town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, my ‘ Method of constructing arches, vaulted 
roofs and ceilings, either in iron or wood, on princi- 
ples new and differentto anything hitherto practised, 
by means of which construction arches, vaulted 
roofs and ceilings may be erected to the extent of 
several hundred feet beyond what can be performed 
in the present practice of architecture,” 

In 1789, Paine wrote from Paris to a friend in 
Philadelphia: “I leave this place to-morrow for 
London; I go expressly for the purpose of erecting 
an iron bridge, which Messrs, Walkers, of Bother- 
ham, Yorkshire, and I have constructed, and is now 
ready for putting together. It is an arch of one 
hundred and ten feet span, and five feet high from 
the chord line. It is as portable as common bars of 
iron, and can be put up and taken down at pleasure, 
and is in fact rendering bridges a portable manufac- 
ture,” 

Paine made a model for an iron bridge over the 
Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, with a single arch of 
iron to span that stream a distance of 400 feet. It 
was laid before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and was approved by that body. In describing it 
Paine wrote: “I took the idea of constructing it 
from a spider’s web, of which it resembles a section, 
and I naturally supposed that when nature enabled 
that insect to make a web, she taught it the best 
method of putting it together.” 

Paine sold his model and drawings to a potter 
named Burdon, who, after the former had returned 
to America, procured a patent for it in England, in 
his (Burdon’s) name. This fact has been the 
stumbling-block in the way of the claims for Paine; 
but there can be no doubt that he was the first in- 
ventor of iron bridges, to which he called the atten- 
tion of Congress at the beginning of this century. 


PorTRAIT OF GENERAL Lewis Cass.—When the 
Wisconsin Historical Society was organized in 
1854, it was voted to request General Cass, among 
others, to furnish his portrait for its art gallery. It 
‘vould find an appropriate place there, as Wisconsin 
was a part of Michigan when General Cass was 
Governor of that territory, from 1813 to 1831. He 
had done much for the region west of Lake Michi- 
gan. General Cass consented to comply with the 
wishes of the Society, but the cares and engage- 
ments of public life prevented his doing so. Re- 
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cently his family have presented to the Society a 
fine copy of the admirable portrait of the General 
painted by Healey, in Paris, in 1839. That copy 
is now in the rooms of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. It is painted on a canvas three by four 
feet in size, encased in a superb gilt frame. 


Joun Brown’s ConstTITUTION.--The constitution 
for Virginia when the slaves should be free, found 
in John Brown’s carpet-bag when he was arrested 
at Harper’s Ferry, was drawn up in the house of 
Fred, Douglass at Rochester, N. Y. The original 
is now in the possession of a citizen of Philadelphia. 


PENsions.—The following table shows that our 
government pays a much larger amount of money 
to pensioners than any other, and proves that re- 
publics are not “ ungrateful :” 


Country. 
United States of America, 
German Empire, . , A 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy (civil and 
military), 
Denmark, ‘. ‘ 
Spain, . . . . 
France, . P ; 
Greece (civil and military), 
Russia “  * 
Sweden, . ‘ . ‘ 
Italy, . . 
Turkey, R 5 2 - 
Great Britain (civil and military), 
Switzerland, 4 ‘ ‘ 
Egypt, . , : : : 
Brazil (civil and military), . F 


Annual Amount. 


$30,169,314 
7,866,066 


14,648,710 
1,005,941 
8,238,820 

10,900,000 

560,060 
18,127,256 
413.424 
1,140,000 
2,566,592 
24,087,925 
21,928 
1,227,743 
858,677 
Monopoets.—Under this title the editor of the 

“ Boston Transcript” designates a class of writers 

who have been made famous by the authorship of a 

single poem. He enumerates them as follows: 

“One Henry Carey is supposed to be the author 
of ‘God Save the King,’ but who remembers the 
name of the young Lieutenant to whom is attributed 
the ‘ Marseillaise,’ or has heard that of the inspired 
private soldier who conceived the ‘ Wacht am 

Rhein?’ Is it on record that Hopkinson and Key 

ever made any other verses than ‘ Hail Columbia’ 

and the ¢ Star-Spangled Banner’ respectively? John 

Howard Payne did compose some unsuccessful and 

now forgotten dramatic pieces, but, so far as we 

know, ‘Sweet Home’—thrown off hurriedly to fit 

some music—was his only poetic effort. Edgar A. 

Poe was almost a monopoet, but the ‘ Bells’ and 

‘ Annabel Lee’ will be remembered nearly as long 

as the ‘Raven.’ David Everett’s ‘ You’d scarce ex- 

pect one of my age,’ Edward Everett’s ‘ Alaric,’ 

Charles Wolfe’s ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,” Joseph 

Rodman Drake’s ‘ When freedom from her azure 

heights,’ and Albert G. Greene’s ‘Old Grimes,’ are 

monopoems; so are Charles Kingsley’s ‘Three 

Fishers,’ and those wonderful lines of Charles 

Dickens on England’s ‘ Rare old plant ’—so replete 

with tender and genuine sentiment, and so free from 








the morbid fancies and distorted outlines which 
mar the prose works—at Jeast the later ones—of 
this brilliant author. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ that soul-stirring 
strain, is the only one of her poems which even 
now can be called to mind.” 


SALE oF Coins AN) MeDALS.—The fine collec- 
tion of coins and medals which, during a period of 
twenty years, were collected by Mr. James L. Hill, 
late Mayor of the city‘of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
President of the late Bank of Madison, at a cost of 
several thousand dollars, are offered for sale. Pro- 
posals from individuals or societies, for the purchase 
of a whole or part, will be received until the first 
day of October. ‘The whole number of pieces ag- 
gregates about 5550. ‘Ihey include nearly every 
American coin and a multitude of “* Tokens,” pub- 
lic and private; also many of the Roman and 
medieval pieces from the reign of Augustus Cesar, 
A descriptive catalogue, prepared by James D. 
Butler, LL.D., and D. S. Durrie, has been issued. 


THE “ JoHN Brown” Sonc.—A writer in the 
* Boston Transcript” gives the following history of 
the famous John Brown Song, so popular at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War—sung in every camp of 
Union soldiers, and often whilst on the march: 

“The Second Battalion of Infantry—Boston 
Light Infantry—Major Ralph W. Newton, were 
ordered to Fort Warren in April 1861, and were 
the first troops to garrison the fort. It was there 
that a glee club was formed, and there the celebrated 
John Brown song emanated. The tune is a very 
old one, old Methodist camp meeting. The words 
were made up by different persons. Efforts were 
made to change it to Ellsworth’s body, &c., but that 
didn’t seem to work, and all hands got back to 
John B. Hall’s band, who was the first to play it on 
dress parade at the fort and Gilmore’s in Boston. 

“The Fletcher Webster Regiment, Twelfth 
Massachusetts, were the first to sing it through the 
streets of Boston, and when they marched through 
Broadway, New York, en route to Washington, at 
route step, the band playing and the thousand men 
singing, the effect was miraculous, The first notes 
set for the music were written by Eaptain James E. 
Greenleaf, who was one of the glee club, and the 
first publication was by Ditson & Co, I think it 
was dedicated to the Second Bats (‘Tigers’). 
Whatever the effect may he, the Boston Light In- 
fantry rightly claim the John Brown song.” 


THE Bones or THOMAS PAINE.—It is known 
that William Cobbett had the remains of Thomas 
Paine taken out of the grave at New Rochelle and 
conveyed to England. Moncure D. Conway, in a 
recent letter to the “Cincinnati Commercial,” 
written in London, says: “It is said, on good 
“authority, that Paine’s bones, after a pilgrimage 
which it would be interesting to know, are now 
resting in a mahogany box in the editorial office of 
Charles Bradlaugh,’”’ What is known about the 
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interment and subsequent resurrection of the re- 
mains of Paine at New Rochelle ? 


THE First Law ScHooL IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs.—According to President Woolsey, the first 
law-school in this country, deserving of the name, 
was founded at Litchfield, in Western Connecticut, 
by Tapping Reese, who married a- daughter of Presi- 
dent Burr, of Princeton College, and was, conse- 
quently, brother-in-law of Colonel Aaron Burr, It 
was established at near the close of the last century, 
James Gould being the partner of Reese from that 
time untii 1820, when Judge Gould became the 
head of the school. Over a thousand lawyers were 
educated at that school. 


TELEGRAPHIC CONGRATULATIONS. — Recently 
South American republics have been connected 
with other countries by a telegraphic cable. The 
Argentine Republic and the republic of Uruguay, 
sent messages of congratulation to other countries, 
and the President of the United States responded 
by telegraph, as follows : 

“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, August 10, 1874. 
“ To the President of the Argentine Republic.—\ 
heartily congratulate your Republic upon the com- 
pletion of the work which brings the South Ameri- 
can Nationalities into immediate communication 
with each other, and the balance of the civilized 
world. It is an important step in the interests of 
commerce and of good fellowship between nations 
and peoples. U. S, Grant.” 
“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, August 10, 1874. 
“ To the President of Uruguay.—I send the warm- 
est congratulations on the completion of the tele- 
graphic line that connects your country with, not 
only the United States of North America, but most 
of the civilized nations of the world, May this 
new means of communication cement the present 
cordial friendship into the most permanent power. 
* U.S, GRANT.” 


AUTOGRAPHIC TELEGRAPHY. — Several years 
ago the AbLé Cosselli constructed an apparatus for 
transmitting at a distance, an exact fac simile of the 
written message sent. Recently an improvement 
on that apparatus has been made by M. Meyer, 
which is likely to be used extensively in telegraphic 
communications between persons of the same 
nationality or language in distant countries. By 
this means, there will be no danger of making 
errors by imperfect translations. For example, a 
Chinaman at Hong Kong wishes to send a message 
to a fellow-countryman in San Francisco, By the 
ordinary methods, the message must be translated 
before it leaves the receiving office. the new 
process, the message being a s simile of the hand- 
writing of the Hong Kong man, may be handed 
directly to the San Francisco man, The obvious 
advantages of this new discovery will make it very 
important in commercial transactions by the tele- 
graph, 
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Joun G, Foster. 


Major-General JoHN G. Foster, a distinguished 
soldier and engineer of the United States army, 
died at the residence of his mother, in Nashua, 
N. H., on the 2d of September 1874, in the fifty- 
first year of his age. He was graduated at the 
West Point Military Academy, in July, 1846, havin, 
been in the same class with General McCleHan an 
“Stonewall” Jackson. He behaved gallantly in 
the Mexican war, and was made captain of a 
neers by brevet for meritorious services. Whilst 
leading the forlorn hope in the capture of Molino 
del Rey, he was severely wounded. After his re- 
covery he joined Colonel Robert E. Lee, as assist- 
ant engineer, and was afterward on the coast sur- 
vey service. From 1853 to 1857, he was Professor 
of Engineering at West Point, and afterwards was 
engaged in the construction and repairs of several 
important coast defences, 

In 1860, brevet Captain Foster was commissioned 
full Captain of Engineers, and was in Fort Sumter 
during its siege until its evacuation in April 1861, 
Soon after that event, he commanded a brigade as 
second to General Burnside, and behaved gallantly 
in the capture of Roanoke Island. He was among 
the foremost in the capture of New Berne, N. C., 
and Fort Macon, After that he was left in com- 
mand of Burnside’s Division, and conducted mili- 
tary affairs with great skill and bravery in North 
Carolina. Late in 1863, he took command of the 
Army and Department of the Ohio; and the next 
year, in consequence of injuries received from fall- 
ing from his horse, he was compelled to relinquish 
his command. After that, whilst yet on crutches, 
he was placed in command of the Department of 
the South, but early in 1865, he was relieved for 
surgical treatment. After the war he was engaged 
in the Engineers’ Department at Washington City, 
with the rank by brevet, of Brigadier-General. His 
health was hopelessly shattered by wounds and 
hardships in the service of his country, and he went 
to the home of his mother to die. General Foster 
was commanding in person, courageous, and pos- 
sessed of great executive ability. 


Tuomas H. Morris, 


Right Rev. Tomas H. Morris,D, D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, died at his resi- 
dence in Springfield, Shio, on the 2d of September, 
1874. H was a native of Kanawha county, Virgi- 
nia, where he was born on the 28th of April, 1794, 
and was, consequently, past eighty years of age. 
He became a preacher at an early age, under a 
license from the Ohio Conference. ‘hat was in 
1816, In 1820, having been previously ordained 


Deacon, the degree of Elder was conferred on him. 
Having served as an itinerant preacher many years, 
he was chosen to edit the “ Western Christian 
Advocate,” established in Cincinnati in 1833. 
Three years afterward he was chosen Bishop, and 
for thirty-eight years he has discharged the duties 
of that exalted position, with singular fidelity and 
success, 


HENRY JoHN WHITEHOUSE. 


The Right Reverend Henry JOHN WHITEHOUSE, 
D.D, LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Illinois, died at his resi- 
dence in Chicago on the morning of the 1oth of 
August, 1874, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
He was a native of the city of New York, where he 
was born in August, 1803. Graduating at Columbia 
College in 1821, and determined to devote himself 
to the ministry, he entered the General Theological 
Seminary almost immediately after he left college, 
and concluded his studies there in 1824, receiving 
deacon’s orders soon afterward. He was raised to 
the full ministry in 1827, and two years later became 
rector of St. Luke’s church, Rochester, There he 
remained fifteen years, when he was called to the 
rectorship of St. Thomas’s Church in New York 
city, whose edifice was on the corner of Houston 
street and Broadway. ‘There he served for seven 

ears, when he was called to be the assistant of 

ishop Chase, of Illinois, whose infirmities caused 
by age required that he should labor less, On the 
death of that eminent prelate in 1852, Mr. White- 
house was elected to al his place. In 1865 the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him by Columbia College. 

In 1867, Bishop Whitehouse attended the Pan- 
Anglican Council of the Church held at Lambeth 
Palace, England, when he preached the opening 
sermon at that gathering at the request of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His learning and usefulness 
were well known to his brother prelates and literary 
men abroad; and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge conferred dignities upon him, the former 
giving him the degree of D.D., and the latter 
LL.D. 

Bishop Whitehouse was a man of strong convic- 
tions and tenacity of purpose. For a long time he 
was known inthe councils as a conservative, but 
more recently he had been identified with the High 
Church party. His controversy with the Rev. 
Mr. Cheney, of Chicago, which caused the with- 
drawal of that clergyman from the Church, and his 
espousal of the cause of the “ Reformed Episcopal 
Church,” is well known tothe public, Endeavoring 
to perform Episcopal duties in the neighboring dio- 
cese of Wisconsin, where the Bishop’s chair was 
















vacant recently, Dr. Whitehouse seems to have 
overworked, and broke down under the excessive 
labor. During the last season of Lent, he preached 
and lectured as many as thirty times in the course 
of seventeen days. 

The body of Bishop Whitehouse was taken to 
New York by his brother and interred in the familv 
grounds in Greenwood Cemetery, 





GORHAM ABBOTT. 


One of the eminent and singularly successful 
teachers of girls in this country was Rev. GoRHAM 
AsnotT, LL.D., who died at South Natick, Massa- 
chusetts, on the joth of July, 1874. On the day 
after his death the New York “ Evening Post” con- 
tained the following brief obituary : 

“ Dr, Abbott was born at Brunswick, Me., and 
was a member of the famous family of Abbotts who 
are so well known as writers of stories for the 
young. He was the third son, Jacob and John S. 
C. Abbott being elder brothers, and Charles E, 
Abbott the junior member of the family. Gorham 
D. Abbott was graduated at Bolton College, Maine, 
and afterward pursued his theological studies at 
Andover, Mass., where he was admitted to the 
ministry. Shortly after, his health failed, and he 
went South. After a brief residence there he re- 
turned North and accepted a call from a church at 
New Rochelle. This position did not exactly suit 
his taste, and he resigned, and in connection with 
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his three brothers, establishea a school in Lafayette 
Place, in this city, under the name of the ‘ Abbott 
Institute,’ This was in 1845. The school was 
very successful, and soon became too large for the 
building it occupied. After two years’ experience 
as ateacher in Lafayette Place, Dr. Abbott con- 
cluded to establish a school of his own. This he 
did under the name of the ‘ Spingler Institute,’ a 
building having been erected for him for that pur- 
pose, by Mr. Van Buren, on Union Square... For 
about ten years the Spingler Institute was one of the 
most prosperous young ladies’ schools in the country. 
Dr. Abbott then purchased the well-known Town- 
send mansion, which stood on the lots now occupied 
by Mr. A. T. Stewart’s house, and transferred his 
school to that place. The movement resulted in a 
pecuniary failure, and the school was removed for 
the third time, to Park Avenue, where it was again 
successful. In 1869, Dr. Abbott, owing to his fail- 
ing health, sold out his good-will in the school, and 
retired to South Natick, where he resided at the 
time of his death. He had but one child,a daughter, 
who was killed at Long Branch by an accident, 
about twenty-five years ago. Dr, Abbott was a 
great Biblical scholar, his chief delight being in 
Bible researches. He was a fine writer, but rarely 
published anything. An historical work relating 
to the internal troubles in Mexico, and two or three 
school books are the only works given by him to 
the public. His death was caused by paralysis, 
He was in his sixty-sixth year.” 





American Fournal of Numismatics and Bulletin 
of American Numismatic and Archeological Socie- 
fies, July, 1874. Published by the Boston Numis- 
matic Society, quarterly. This carefully-edited 
Pantone has now reached its ninth volume, and 
ully sustains, in the contents of this number, its 
high character. Its frontispiece is a beautiful en- 
graving of the “ Quebec Medal of Louis the Four- 
teenth,” accompanied by an interesting account of 
the Historic Medals of Canada, by W. S. Ap- 
pleton. 


Our First Hundred Years. Part One. This is 
the first of twelve parts of a work written by C. Ep- 
WARDs LESTER, which are to contain a general 
view of the history and resources of the United 
States during the century from 1775 to 1875. This 
number contains a portrait of the author. Pub- 
lished by the U. S, Publishing Company, New 
York. 


Early Bells of Massachusetts, By Evsrince G. 
Goss. This is a very neat reprint of a paper with 
the above title, published in the “ Historical and 
Genealogical Register” for April—July, 1874. In 
this pamphlet of 34 pages the author has made very 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


interesting additions to his origina! paper, in text 
and foot-notes. It is a pleasantly-written history 
of the early church bells in New England, preceded 
by a general account of bells in other countries. 
Much other curious historical matter, having rela- 
tion to the old bells and churches, is contained in 
the work. 


The Historical and Genealogical Register, No: 
XCI., July—September, 1874. Published under the 
direction of the New England Historic Gene- 
alogical Society, in Boston. This issue of the 
Register is, as usual, freighted with the most inter- 
esting and useful materials. The space here allot- 
ted will not permit the record of a full list of its 
contents. These are led by a Memoir of the late 
William Whiting, LL.D., who was the special 
solicitor and counsellor of the War rtment of 
the United States during a portion of the late Civil 
War. He was the author of a remarkable work, 
issued 1n the midst of the conflict, entitled “ War 
Powers under the Constitution,’ which settled 
many questions then pressing heavily upon the 
President and his Cabinet. bie mane beg 
companied a finely-engraved portrait of Dr. 
Whiting, sod a list of his works, There are also 


— 
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two wood-cuts in this number of the Register, rep- 
resenting the Garrison Houses of York, Maine, 
with an interesting account of them by Commodore 
George H. Preble, U.S. N. There are other pa- 
pers of general interest in this number. 


The Chronicles of Baltimore; being a Complete 
History of “ Baltimore Town” and Baltimore City, 
Srom the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Colonel J. THoMas SCHARF, Baltimore: Turnbull 
Brothers, 8vo. pp. 756. The author is a member 
of the Maryland Historical Society, and an indus- 
trious worker in the mine of local history. His 
aim in this publication has been to’ give a more 
complete history of Baltimore, in all the phases of 
its existence, than any yet published. Ile has 
chronicled events in the order of years, and has 
been careful in his statements of facts and figures. 
* Little or nothing,” he says, “ that relates to Balti- 
more has been overlooked, and neither time, money 
nor labor has been spared in the preparation of the 
work.”’? He appears to have availed himself of all 
accessible materials, published and unpublished. 
The work has been prepared with a conscientious 
desire to give a truthful picture of the great city 
from its birth until now. “It is,” says the “ Baltimore 
Gazette,” “ the first complete and exhaustive history 
of the city of Baltimore ever written.” The style 
of the work is clear and attractive; and its pictures 
of social life in the “olden time,’’ seem like the 
limning of an artist of those days. Minute history, 
biography, sketches of manners and customs and 
details of the various industries of the city, make 
the work an exceedingly valuable one, especially to 
Baltimoreans. Jt also contains many important 
facts of national interest never before published. 


Poems hitherto Uncollected, By the Rev. FRANCIS 
L, Hawkes, D. D., LL.D. Privately printed by 
CuarLes L, Moreau. With a Preface by Evert 
A. Duyckinck. This is another of the choice 
little works, elegantly printed by young Moreau for 
his amusement and the benefit of others. The 
Poems, seven in number, were spontaneous pro- 
ductions by the late Dr. Hawkes, without any 
literary effort, and to give an expression of some 
heartfelt emotion, or to record some simple incident 
of his experience as a Christian pastor. They are 
charming in their simplicity and naturalness. One 
of them, entitled “ Linesto an Aged Christian Lady,” 
was addressed to the widow of General Alexander 
Hamilton, who, in the later years of her life, was a 
parishioner of Dr. Hawkes, who was an editor of a 
portion of the “ Hamilton Papers.” ‘There are some 
narrative poems which were addressed by the author 
to the children of his Sunday School at the New 
Year celebrations. The series close with a Christ- 
mas Carol, dated 1841. They have been printed 
from the original little broadsides given to the 
children, The edition is 60 copies. 
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The Old Streets of New York, under the Dutch. 
A paper read before the New York Historical So- 
ciety Fune 2d 1874, by James W. GERARD. New 
York: Douglas Taylor. 8vo. pp. 65. 

This elegantly printed pamphlet contains some 
of the choicest tit-bits of antiquarian lore, such as 
sharpen the appetite for more. It shows long, pa- 
tient, loving, careful and intelligent search among 
the musty chaff of the past, for the bright, golden 
grains with which it abounds. Every line, almost, 
is suggestive of a score of others. If we could sit 
down quietly as did the Dutch ancestors of many 
of us, and exclude the outside world by a cloud of 
tobacco smoke, we should see this outline sketch 
expand into a charming picture of wondrous shapes 
and colors, of society in New York at the time 
when the English thundered at its gates, compelled 
Stuyvesant to surrender the city, and stripped it of 
its baptismal name of New Amsterdam. For this 
“labor of love,’’ Mr, Gerard deserves the thanks 
of all New York and much outside of it. 


A History of New Sweden, or the Settlements on 
the River Delaware. By IsRAEL ACRELIUS, Pro- 
vost of the Swedish Churches in America, and 
Rector of the old Swedes’ Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 8vo. pp. 468. Translated by Rev. 


- WILLIAM M. REYNOLDs, member of the Historical 


Society of Pennsylvania. 

This work is issued under the auspices of the 
Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
at the expense of the Publication Fund of the for- 
mer Society. It was originally published in the 
Swedish language, in quarto form, at Stockholm, 
in 1759, and dedicated to Queen Louisa ULRICA,. 
The author was a native of Osteraker, where he 
was born in December, 1714. He was ordained a 
minister of the Gospel in 1743, and coming to 
America was made Rector of the Swedes’ Church 
at Wilmington, and Provost of all the Swedish 
churches in America. He was a man of consider- 
able learning, and an expert naturalist. Failing 
health compelled him to return to his native country 
in.1756, when his King gave him a. pension, and 
made him Rector of a church at Felingsbro, where 
he died in the year 1800, 

The work is enriched by a portrait of Mr. Acre- 
lius'from a picture painted in 1756; also a picture 
of the Swedes’ Church at Philadelphia, and a copy 
of Lindstrém’s map of New Sweden, furnished 
from the original by Mr. JoserH J. MICKLEY, of 
Philadelphia, It is beautifully printed, and forms 
a most valuable contribution to American historical 
literature. It casts much light upon the history, 
and the manners, customs and pursuits of the early 
settlers on the Delaware, until they were brought 
under the control of the Dutch, and down to the 
period of the French and Indian war. 





